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In Memoriam 


Charles Riborg Mann 


July 12, 1869-September 10, 1942 


A gentle spirit has left us. Dr. Mann has been closely 
associated with the American Council on Education for a 
span of twenty years: for twelve years as its chief executive 
officer, for the last eight years as President Emeritus. 

To the leadership of the Council, he brought a rich and 
varied experience as scientist, teacher, philosopher. Inde- 
pendent thinking and imaginative planning characterized his 
administration and his writing, not only in the field of edu- 
cation but also in broad areas of public service. 

His conception of the really important problems in Amer- 
ican life and his wise persuasive manner in presenting his 
views have left an ennobling imprint upon the Council and, 
through the Council, upon American education. 

His kindly manner, his loyalties, his bearing as a man’s 
man drew to him a group of educators whose disciple-like 


devotion pledges their continued efforts to realize his edu- 
cational ideals. 
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Charles Riborg Mann 
By JOHN H. MacCRACKEN 


Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? Three treasures—love, and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night— 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 
—COLERIDGE 


ization of the late Charles Riborg Mann had limited me 

to a single word, I should have chosen from the vocabu- 
lary of his own science, physics, the word “‘light.’’ Clarity 
of thought, clarity of expression, appear appropriate 
synonyms to all who knew him. More than that there 
gleamed within him an incandescent light—a source of illumi- 
nation not only to his own steps but to all who came within 
its radiance. As Milton has put it 


I THE request that I prepare a brief and hasty character- 


Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. 


This radiance was more than light, certainly more than the 
light so often referred to as “‘cold light,”’ and to it we should 
perhaps add another word from the physics vocabulary, the 
word “‘rnagnetism’’—the quality which led the late President 
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Frederick B. Robinson, in his address at the testimonial 
dinner to Dr. Mann in May 1935, so aptly to observe, ““When 
any of us talk about Dr. Mann we speak not the language of 
our profession; we speak the language of friendship and of 
affection.’ Anyone who ever saw him put on the motley and 
hobble in the famous charade, first given at the University of 
Chicago, could not but be reminded of the old fairy tale, and 
the assistant named Lightfoot—one of the seven attendants of 
Fortunio, of whom it was said, “So light was he of foot that 
he was obliged to tie his legs when he went hunting, or else 
he always outran the game, and so lost it.”” Only with Dr. 
Mann it was not the lower extremity that had to be tied! 
There was a third quality, which if it had to be indexed in 
a textbook of physics, would have to be included under 
‘‘sound” but would be better described as persuasiveness. As 
a young man he played both the organ and the violin. He 
composed both words and music for his class march. In 
Berlin he took lessons in voice culture. Whether it was the 
peculiar sweetness of his voice, certainly not its strength or 
rotundity, or whether it was only the clarity of the thought 
behind the presentation, or whether it was only another aspect 
of the quality of magnetism, all who ever heard him argue 
before a committee of Congress, or expound a project to 
superiors in the War Department or at the War College down 
the Potomac, agree that he had not spent a decade of his youth 
as a teacher in vain. The art he acquired in the classroom 
with boys, he used most effectively in the larger arena of the 
world with men of action. As General Robert I. Rees testified 
at the same dinner, “I can say that Dr. Mann is a great 
American educator. I know that because he educated me.” 
Vocational guidance and its attendant job analysis were 
one of his pet projects for many years. I can recall how 
often he used to remark in that connection: “Vocational 
guidance! Why look at me; selected as a holder of the 
John Tyndale fellowship for research, three years a student 
of physics at Berlin, research assistant along with Robert A. 
Millikan to the great Professor Michelson, author of standard 
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books on optics and magnetism and the teaching of physics, 
finding my greatest usefulness as an educational executive and 
philosopher.”” As General Rees explains it: “There was a 
magnet in his heart which drew him away from the considera- 
tion and study of materials and forces and attracted him into 
the study of the science of man. So instead of becoming a 
physicist-scientist and a researcher in material things he became 
first a great teacher.” 

He has himself traced the evolution. A son of the manse, 
he was the second son in the Swedenborgian minister’s family 
of six—three boys and three girls. He outranked all his 


classmates in Columbia College in mathematics and won the 


hundred dollar prize in his freshman and in each of the suc- 
ceeding years so that no competitor was willing to enter the 
contest in his senior year and the prize fell to him that year by 
default. He was voted the cleverest of his class. From 
mathematics he turned to astronomy and for a time served 
as assistant in this field at Columbia. Awarded a research 
fellowship in physics, he spent three years at the University 
of Berlin and successfully completed the course and received 
his Ph.D. He was incidentally very fond of Wagnerian opera. 

His degree secured, he returned to America and devoted 
1896 to the equally important matter of winning for himself 
the charming wife in the person of Miss Adrienne Amalie 
Graf of Newark, whom he, a resident of Orange, had had to 
go as far as Berlin to meet and who was to be his devoted 
lifelong companion and the mother of his son, Riborg Graf, 
and of his daughter, Adrienne. 

It was also in that year when he found himself a job at 
the University of Chicago which he liked well enough to retain 
for eighteen years. This young research Ph.D., with a little 
spare time on his hands, admired President Harper but found 
President Harper’s curriculum ‘“‘something awful.” A require- 
ment of three years of Latin seemed to the scientist an outrage. 
So, wisely, at the end of his first two years the university set up 
a curriculum committee and made Dr. Mann secretary. This 
led to a revision of entrance requirements and that led to 
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firsthand visits to high schools and academies. The young 
scientist became interested not only in the methods within the 
physics classroom or laboratory but in the process of educa- 
tion as such and the institutional forms and procedures which 
helped or hindered it. 

How the next important step which took him from a par- 
ticular campus and made him a national figure in the world 
of education came about, I never understood until some recent 
conversations at the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching with President Jessup, Dr. Savage, Dr. 
Learned, and Dr. Abraham Flexner. It seems that Dr. 
Pritchett, at that time president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
had a theory that a better survey could be made by a man 
who was not too closely identified with a field under survey 
than by a man who might know a great deal more about it 
but who had become accustomed to the field as it then existed 
and perhaps even had grown up in it and who through famil- 
iarity was in danger of missing the forest for the trees. He 
had been confirmed in this theory by the success which had 
met with his selection of Dr. Abraham Flexner (not a doctor 
of medicine) for the survey of medical education. So, when 
the Foundation voted in January 1914 to respond favorably 
to the request of seven engineering societies that it assist them 
in a study of engineering education, the study to contemplate 
not so much an examination of all the engineering schools of 
the country (as in the case of medicine) but rather a re- 
examination of the engineering curricula, it was again agreed 
that a man familiar with educational processes was needed. 
Thus probably some man in applied science rather than in 
active practice would be best suited for the task. 

In conformity with these conclusions, Dr. Pritchett recom- 
mended Charles R. Mann, associate professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago, to become associated with the 
Foundation in order to undertake this enquiry. Dr. Mann’s 
book entitled, The Teaching of Physics for Purposes of Gen- 
eral Education, in Macmillan’s Teachers Professional Library, 
had been published in 1912. The young secretary of the 
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curriculum committee had already attracted the attention of 
Dr. Flexner who had visited Chicago on Dr. Mann’s invita- 
tion to address a group on “The Experimental School” and 
incidentally had inspected Dr. Mann’s methods in the teaching 
of physics. He was already known to President Butler as a 
promising alumnus and former fellowship holder at Columbia 
College. He was therefore not going among strangers. 
Further, the candidate qualified as a rebel who enjoyed joust- 
ing and who did not know too much about the subject, having 
never come closer to an engineering school than his early con- 
tact with the old Columbia School of Mines in the day of 
“Life with Father” when Father lived just across the street 
in Madison Avenue. 

It was arranged that the appointment should be on a part- 
time basis for the remainder of the academic year, but that in 
September he should leave Chicago and become associated 
with the Foundation on a full-time basis, with a generous full 
professor’s salary. ‘The first year of the experiment left the 
Foundation rather bewildered. Dr. Mann occupied the office 
adjoining Dr. Learned’s, and Dr. Learned tells of the hours 
spent by Dr. Mann in the study of the autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, evidently in search of a formula which would 
ensure more Franklins to the engineering world. The results 
of those hours of meditation were embodied in an introduc- 
tory chapter which unfortunately was never published. 

In the second year the study began to take shape and to 
indicate to the public its direction. A questionnaire was cir- 
culated to the profession (before the days of Gallup polls) 
from which it appeared that character was the most essential 
ingredient of a good engineer—that indeed it represented 41 
per cent of the desirable equipment, with judgment rated at 
17.5 per cent, eficiency 14.5, understanding of men 14, a 
total of 87 per cent, leaving only a credit of 7 per cent for 
knowledge of fundamentals and only 6 per cent for technique. 
The humanist had jousted his way into the very citadel of the 
hard-boiled practical applied scientist. It began to look as if 
not only was it not necessary for a man to know engineering 
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in order to say how it should be taught, but that it was not 
necessary to have any more engineering education than Ben- 
jamin Franklin in order to practice it successfully. Engineers 
are not as sensitive as physicians and they stood the shock 
well. The preliminary report received wide publicity. Even 
President Ricketts wrote a guarded letter of endorsement, and 
nineteen years later General Rees, in his capacity as chairman 
of the National Occupational Conference, was able to say: 
“This foresight of Dr. Mann as expressed in his study of 
engineering, and all his later work, and his continued insistence 
in thought and action on his basic conception are bearing fruit 
wonderfully today. They are becoming accepted as obvious.” 
Dr. Mann himself in 1935 said: ““Take the engineering report 
I brought out in 1918. It was ten years before that thing 
began to be read and studied and appreciated. Why? Because 
the engineering mind in the engineering schools was not ready 
for the ideas I expressed in that engineering report, and it 
took them ten years to catch on.” The report testifies to the 
fact that its author had one quality of greatness. He was 
ahead of his times. Still I can recall that as early as 1920 it 
proved a potent factor in the revision of our engineering 
curriculum at Lafayette. 

The war came and the army needed to provide itself as 
quickly as possible with technically trained men. Fortunately, 
the psychologists and the problems of classification had opened 
a breach in the wall around the War Department, and room 
was found for a civilian committee on education which proved 
a potent yeast in that great organization, yet strangely enough 
was never required to don a uniform. I recall very well the 
first formal contact between the committee and the representa- 
tives of the colleges and have described it in ‘““These Twenty 
Years,” published in THe EpucATIONAL ReEcorp for July 
1937. “All we did in the army,” once said Dr. Mann, ‘‘each 
day was to meet the situation that had to be met that day, 
and during the war there was a different situation that had to 
be met every day.” And he did it so well that at the end of 
the war they awarded the Distinguished Service Medal to a 
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civilian. One day I discovered that the men up in the War 
Department who were organizing the Student Army Training 
Corps had never met or talked with the men down at the 
War College who were running the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in the colleges, though they had been working for some 
weeks on substantially the same problems. I went to the Chief 
of Staff about it and he loaned me his staff car and gave me 
permission to take Dr. Mann with me down to the War 
College; how cordial was the welcome he received. I recall 
very well our contacts with Secretary Baker, another man of 
singular clarity of thought, and the glee we took in the ten- 
thousand-word decision of the Adjutant General explaining 
why a certain thing that the colleges wanted done could not 
be done, when it was already well on the way to accomplish- 
ment because of Dr. Mann’s persuasiveness and the clear 
head of the Secretary. I recall with less satisfaction how the 
faculty at the University of Chicago at the close of the war 
evened up old scores with their secretary of the curriculum 
committee by outdoing all other institutions in the bitterness of 
the anathemas they pronounced on the Student Army Training 
Corps. 

As for Dr. Mann, so enamored of the War Department 
did he become that the three war years did not content him; 
so he stayed on five years longer to try out some of his 
theories of education in the wide field of experiment offered 
him in the postwar army of peacetime. Even after his elec- 
tion as director of the American Council on Education he 
accepted only on condition that for the first year or two he 
might divide his time with the War Department. Actually 
he continued to bear the official title of “Permanent Chair- 
man of the Civilian Advisory Board, War Department, Gen- 
eral Staff,” until 1925. 

As he said in his address at the testimonial dinner, ‘“That 
army experience contributed greatly to the development of 
the personality with which I am charged.” From what I 
know of training in the army in the year 1942, the army 
might well retort that the contact with Dr. Mann and his 
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ideas still shows its effects in army procedure today. What 
exists of modern educational devices and procedures is largely 
traceable to that seed. 

When Dr. Capen decided in 1922 to accept the chancellor- 
ship of the University of Buffalo and to give up the director- 
ship of the American Council on Education, President Robin- 
son and I were charged with the duty of finding a successor. 
The foundations had been wisely laid by Dr. Capen but the 
new enterprise was still in the experimental stage. It required 
a man of constructive imagination, of unselfish devotion, and 
of courage. We canvassed a number of names and finally 
fixed on that of Dr. Mann; but so uncertain were we that first 
we asked the advice of President Angell of Yale, who had 
been closely associated with Dr. Mann first at Chicago and 
later in the War Department. It was not until we had his 
very emphatic endorsement without any reservation that we 
presented the name to the Council for action. President Rob- 
inson is no longer with us to testify but I think we may judge 
from his very incisive address at the banquet that he would 
join me in declaring that we never had a moment’s regret for 
that action. Dr. Marsh has reminded me that as far as I am 
concerned I am already on record in my address, ‘These 
Twenty Years,” to which reference has been made, as to my 
estimate of Dr. Mann and his work as director. As the 
estimate was given originally in the presence of both Dr. 
Mann and Mrs. Mann and no correction or amendment was 
afterwards offered by either, I think perhaps I had better let 
it stand here unchanged in spite of the wider perspective added 
by the last six years: 


Mann, more the philosopher, but a philosopher with so firm a grasp 
on reality that even the hard-boiled War Department had given heed 
to his words and permitted the sun of reason to shine for a time where 
ordinarily it is not welcome; an administrator who, ignoring all the 
rules of efficiency that helped the little man, came to the end of the 
day with the fullest basket of accomplishment, because to him little 
things were little things, easier to do than to fuss over, and the creation 
of new ideas worthy of incredible toil; a philosopher true to the defini- 
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tion of Thoreau—“to be a philosopher is not merely to have subtle 
thoughts or even to found a school, but so to have wisdom as to live 
according to its dictates a life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, 
and trust”; a politician, too, if you accept Will Durant’s definition that 
“politics is the study of ideal social organization; it is not as one might 
suppose the art and science of capturing and keeping office.” Dr. Mann 
stamped the new organization with his personality and gave it roomi- 
ness and high ceilings. 


The contribution he made to American education as director 
of the Council will doubtless be more justly appraised as the 
years go on. America is learning from this terrible war how 
scarce are wise men and how incredibly slow the creation and 
propagation of new ideas. American education would not 
today be so sure that it could buy wisdom with money or 
accelerate the production of ideas by multiplying activity. It 
is not as naive as the Russia that believed dissection of the 
brain of Lenin would provide the Soviet with the secret of 
great leaders. It frankly confesses that if it is baffled by so 
simple a chemical problem as the producing of endless synthetic 
rubber, probably even the president of Harvard does not 
know the secret of supplying the nation with more Benjamin 
Franklins. 

Merely to catalog his work in the Council would exceed 
the limits of this article. He personally edited THE Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD and it is a pretty good index of what he 
thought worthwhile. It must be supplemented, however, with 
the minutes of the Problems and Plans Committee of which 
he served as secretary. Further, we must go outside the 
Council and remind ourselves of the report of President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on Education pub- 
lished in 1931. For this committee Dr. Mann was chairman; 
it absorbed nearly two years of his life, and for its director 
of studies he suggested and secured Dr. Henry Suzzallo. Nor 
must we forget his international interests, his visits to Paris 
and London and Geneva, his concern for the League and its 
Institute of International Education, and his attempts to work 
out satisfactory adjustments between the Council and the 
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American University Union and later the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Nor is it necessary to list the decorations 
and honorary degrees that came to him and which are recorded 
in Who’s Who except, perhaps, the citation for service on the 
presentation of the Columbia University medal by President 
Butler in 1932, not there recorded, “broad-minded and untir- 
ing student and administrator of education and policies in 
relation thereto.” 

For many years he had been an active trustee of George 
Washington University. Former President William Mather 
Lewis, now president of Lafayette College, recently wrote: 
‘After I was elected president of George Washington Uni- 
versity I learned that it was Dr. Mann who had suggested my 
name to the Board of Trustees. He later came on the board 
at my request. Much of the progress of the university during 
the years that I was president was due to his vision and broad 
conception of the purpose which the institution should serve. 
In the consideration of the problems which the board had to 
face, his calm and sure attitude made him the most influential 
man of the group.” He had been responsible also for bringing 
President Cloyd H. Marvin to its service aud as the years 
went on he gave to it an increasing share of his time. As late 
as 1938 he was working on a plan for cooperation between the 
four universities in Washington which struggle to do their 
work without tax support. If we build any triumphal arches 
after this war, I hope one of them will take account of this 
opportunity for coordination and give us a true national uni- 
versity after the Mann pattern. 

It is not necessary to recite his manifold activities in con- 
nection with the National Research Council, the National 
Resources Planning Board, or his efforts to awake government 
departments to the gains accruing through coordination within 
government itself. He was a man of light and leading but his 
leadership never took the form of wishing to establish a 
tabernacle where he stood in the presence of illumination. 
His natural attitude was one of rebellion against institutions. 
We talked often of a permanent home for the Council. We 
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even considered sites but he was not really interested. To 
him, ideas were so real and so much more important they 
needed not to clothe themselves in brick and mortar. If they 
were true they would share the immortality of truth. If not 
true, better they should die. He wrote of optics but his per- 
spective was always beyond the reaches of measurement. He 
had one hobby within the confines of space and time, and that 
was words. If he had been born a half century later he 
would have been known as a “semanticist.”” He attributed 
most of the ills to which flesh is heir to failure in definition 
and consequent misunderstanding. If God had only defined 
that tree in the center of the garden more exactly, the devil 
would not have had a chance. He chose his words and 
polished them as carefully as any diamond cutter of Amster- 
dam his diamonds. As late as May 10, 1938, he wrote to 
Dr. W. S. Learned apropos of Carnegie Bulletin No. 29: 
‘‘What you call formal education, I call schooling. What you 
call knowledge, I would prefer to call learning. Knowledge 
is so often confused with the completion of courses of study 
unrelated to each other, or to the pupil, and with isolated sets 
of information. Whereas learning is the continuing assimila- 
tion by the student of an equipment which is to him ‘relatively 
permanent and available.’ ”’ 

He experimented with definition. He wrote and rewrote. 
Only his patient and sympathetic secretary, Louise Gately 
Warman, his right hand for many years, knew how many 
drafts found their way to the wastebasket, or how in master- 
ing a new writer he would read a page himself and contrast 
it afterwards with the impression created when read to him by 
another’s voice. He had infinite patience and limitless time. 
There were no arbitrary divisions between work and play in 
his life. His work was his play and the game was never over. 
Nor was he greatly interested in the score. He took no 
regular exercise. I recall the physician who examined him 
and declared his good health due to his undeviating routine 
and to his daily auto ride to and from the office and the home. 
[ remember his enthusiasm for Principal L. P. Jacks’ 
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book Education Through Recreation which appeared in 1932, 
following his Education of the Whole Man in 1931. He 
found in Jacks a most congenial spirit; but if Mann had been 
writing the book it would have been “Recreation Through 
Education.” 

Finally, in 1938 he published what he considered a summing 
up of the chief lessons he had learned in his long life, the 
wisdom which he wished to devise to the world, under the title 
Living and Learning—a brief booklet of 90 pages. He had 
sent it in manuscript to many of his friends and then polished 
it again after it had received their scratches. It is worth 
re-reading at this time for insight into the life and mind of 
the author. No wonder President Jessup pronounces him “a 
great man.” A three-times great-grandson of an Italian 
Catholic priest, a great-grandson of a Danish Lutheran bishop, 
brought up as a boy in the reflections of Swedenborg’s heavenly 
Jerusalem, and in a home rejoicing in the freedom of the 
spirit, he lived in a world of ideas, of greater range than 
experience, and manifested that clarity of vision and inner 
light which those accustomed to Quaker meditation seem also 
to enjoy. The concept of the spirit, imprisoned within the 
limitations of the senses, which it is the duty of education to 
release and restore to its natural freedom, controlled all his 
thoughts. Unlike the Archbishop of Canterbury who recently 
stated his conviction that left to themselves men go wrong, 
Dr. Mann always believed that if you could only strike off the 
shackles of the spirit, it would rise. We can but hope that he 
has now verified his hypothesis and found the reality to exceed 
those visions of Swedenborg (who also began as a physicist) 
which lengthened the range of his vision as a boy and perhaps 
gave to his spirit that illumination for which he was known 
and prized by all of us who have been glad to subscribe our- 
selves his friends. 
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The Government and the Colleges 
in Wartime 
By SAMUEL P. CAPEN 


mistakes. It seems unnatural and unnecessary that the 

government of the United States should make the same 
mistakes twice within a generation. Yet that is exactly what 
our government has done in one of the most critical phases of 
its war effort. 

Machines do not win victories. Men win victories. Men 
who can operate machines and make them; men who can 
devise machines; men who can discover and apply the prin- 
ciples and processes of physics and chemistry that underlie 
the making and the use of the numerous instruments and ma- 
terials required by a nation at war; men of superior intelli- 
gence and extraordinary skill; men of initiative, competent to 
assume the responsibilities of command on land and sea and 
in the air; men who can plan and administer both civil and 
military undertakings; thousands of men prepared for leader- 
ship or for highly specialized tasks; and a steady and increas- 
ing supply of such men, oncoming thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

Responsible officers of the government, both in the armed 
services and in the civilian branches, recognized this ele- 
mentary truth in April 1917. Their successors recognized it 
in December 1941. Throughout 1917, however, the direc- 
tors of the government’s military and civilian policies failed 
to see that the provision of an adequate supply of men, 
equipped by education and training to conduct the specialized 
activities of a nation at war, cannot be left to chance. They 
failed to see that the production of men did not take place 
automatically, any more than the production of military equip- 
ment. Factories must be converted and speeded up to supply 
armies and navies with equipment. By the same token the 
agencies which train and educate men must be converted and 
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speeded up to furnish the human materials in the kinds and 
amounts required. Instead of increasing the productivity of 
these agencies, the government’s policy in 1917 slowed them 
down and all but disrupted them. The nation had been nearly 
nine months at war before the policy was changed—barely in 
time to avert a national disaster. The government’s policy 
of 1942 toward the agencies of higher training has repeated 
step by step the mistakes and inconsistencies of 1917. And 
the nation has once more been nine months at war. 

The parallelism is instructive. It is worth summarizing. 
In 1917 and in the first half of 1942 spokesmen of the armed 
services and of other government departments stated repeat- 
edly that colleges and universities must be looked to to fur- 
nish engineers, scientific specialists, administrative personnel, 
and junior officers. They kept urging qualified young people 
to enter colleges and professional schools and to remain there 
until called by the government for war service. 

In 1917 and in the first half of 1942 government spokes- 
men emphatically declared (and in both years college officers 
heartily endorsed the declaration) that the draft must be 
democratic and that students could not enjoy a privileged. 
status with respect to it. 

In 1917 students were encouraged to join the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Medical, Engineer, Veterinary, Signal, 
and Quartermaster Corps of the army, with the provision 
that they should remain on the “inactive list” until they com- 
pleted their respective courses of study. 

In the first half of 1942 local draft boards, following direc- 
tives of the Selective Service Headquarters, deferred the in- 
duction of students in certain specified fields of science and 
technology until the completion of their courses; and both the 
navy and the army established special enlisted reserves for 
students, members of which were expected to remain in college 
on inactive status while finishing their basic technical 
education. 

In 1917 and in the first half of 1942 what the services gave 
with one hand they took away with the other—from them- 
selves. 
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In 1917 and in the first half of 1942 recruiting officers 
from all branches made the rounds of the colleges and urged 
students to volunteer at once for active duty. 

In 1917 and in the first half of 1942 various branches of 
the government separately contracted with individual institu- 
tions for special types of training and research, the contracts 
of each branch differing in terms and requirements from those 
of all the others. 

By the end of 1917 and before the first half of 1942 was 
over the armed services saw that they must depend on the 
colleges and universities not only for technical specialists but 
for the preparation of huge numbers of junior officers. They 
saw that the institutions of higher education must in fact be 
the chief source from which these officers were drawn. 

By the end of 1917 and by July 1942, through volunteering 
and the operation of the draft, the student bodies of colleges 
and universities had been seriously depleted and there was 
prospect of still further depletion unless effective measures 
were taken to prevent it. 

During the whole of 1917 and the first half of 1942 hun- 
dreds of teachers were drawn from the faculties of universi- 
ties and colleges to serve as specialists in the army and navy 
and in the civilian branches of the government. The depart- 
ments from which these men were chiefly taken were precisely 
those which had been asked to carry a heavier burden than 
usual in order to prepare students for war service—the de- 
partments of science, engineering, and medicine. 

Throughout 1917 and the first half of 1942 numerous com- 
mittees representing colleges and universities importuned the 
government to adopt a uniform policy toward these institu- 
tions, to provide a single channel of communication with them, 
to avail itself of their immense training facilities, to clarify 
the position of students and teachers with respect to military 
service. 

Early in 1918 the government finally acted to clear up the 
confusion which had hampered the efforts and minimized the 
services of the collegiate institutions. It took steps to gear 
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them into the mobilization and training machinery of the 
armed forces. It took steps, in other words, to utilize at 
least in part the unique contribution which the higher schools 
could make to the successful conduct of the war. The exact 
method adopted for accomplishing this result may not be ap- 
plicable to the conditions of 1942. Nevertheless, since the 
government has not yet proposed another method for effect- 
ing the same purpose in the present crisis, the record of the 
1918 method may be suggestive. It is a record of successes 
and failures. 

The agency which the government finally created to con- 
duct its relations with the institutions of higher education, to 
coordinate their activities and to exploit their resources for 
the nation’s military undertaking, was located in the War 
Department. This was appropriate at the time, since the war 
was being fought chiefly on land, and since the needs of the 
army for trained specialists and for officer material far ex- 
ceeded the needs of any other branch of the government. 
(Throughout the First World War the:navy made relatively 
slight use of the colleges and universities. ) 

The War Department’s agency for dealing with the educa- 
tional institutions was called the Committee on Education and 
Special Training. It was created by order of the Chief of 
Staff in February 1918. It was not officially designated as the 
government’s sole agency for dealing with the colleges and 
universities. It became so, however, by force of gravity. Its 
functions, as defined in the order establishing it, were in the 


beginning limited. The order stated that the committee was 
created: 


To study the needs of the various branches of the service for skilled 
men and technicians; to determine how such needs shall be met, 
whether by selective draft, special training in educational institutions 
or otherwise; to secure the cooperation of the educational institutions 
of the country and to represent the War Department in its relations 
with such institutions; to administer such plan of special training in 
colleges and schools as may be adopted. 
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The members of the committee were three officers of the 
army, one (the chairman) representing the General Staff 
Corps, one representing the Provost Marshal General’s De- 
partment, and one representing the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. The committee functioned first under the Opera- 
tions Division of the General Staff and later under the War 
Plans Division. Two of the three officers originally appointed 
continued to serve as members of the committee throughout 
the war. The original representative of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office was transferred in April 1918, and another 
representative of that office replaced him. In June 1918 a 
fourth officer was added to the committee as a specialist in 
military training. 

The order creating the Committee on Education and Spe- 
cial Training also provided that an advisory board repre- 
senting civilian interests should be associated with it. The 
Secretary of War named the members of this board. Origi- 
nally there were five members of the advisory board. One 
shortly resigned and three others were subsequently ap- 
pointed. The seven persons who then constituted the board 
served continuously until the emergency was over. They rep- 
resented the following interests: colleges and universities; the 
United States Bureau of Education; industrial education as 
conducted in industries; organized labor; engineering educa- 
tion; agricultural education; and vocational education. The 
advisory board was charged with the duties of assisting the 
committee in outlining its educational policies, of advising it 
in the selection of educational personnel, and of interpreting 
its projects and requests to the civilian institutions. 

The committee and advisory board held one regular joint 
meeting each week. There were numerous special meetings, 
also. At times, when new policies were under consideration, 
there were daily joint meetings. The cooperation between 
the military officers and the members of the advisory board 
was cordial and complete. All major policies and all plans of 
administration affecting civilian institutions were adopted in 
joint session. Practically all decisions were unanimous. 
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Two members of the committee had other duties in the 
War Department. The chairman, however, devoted all his 
time to the committee’s activities, as did three members of 
the advisory board. There were numerous consultations with 
representatives of the Navy Department and of other gov- 
ernment departments, but no persons not members of the 
committee or the board attended official meetings. 

As the committee’s work developed, various members of 
the two bodies spent a certain amount of time in the field, 
visiting institutions in which training was in progress, inspect- 
ing facilities, conferring with institutional authorities, explain- 
ing to educational gatherings the War Department’s plans 
and methods of operation. In the main, however, contacts 
with individual institutions were made by regional representa- 
tives of the committee, in conformity with a decentralized 
system of administration which was adopted in the beginning. 
The committee and the board conceived their proper func- 
tions to be over-all planning and control. 

At the time of the committee’s appointment, it was esti- 
mated that the various corps of the army needed 200,000 
more trained technicians than were available. The shortage 
could not be made good through the draft without withdraw- 
ing from the essential supporting industries such large num- 
bers of trained men as to cripple these industries and thus to 
deprive the army of equipment and supplies. It was also 
apparent that the special schools established by the army for 
the training of technical specialists could not furnish the num- 
ber required unless they were greatly expanded. To meet this 
urgent need for additional trained personnel by enlisting the 
aid of civilian educational institutions was the first task of 
the Committee on Education and Special Training, indeed the 
principal reason for its creation. 

The committee secured the cooperation of the technical 
schools and engineering departments of universities which had 
the necessary facilities, and arranged to send to these schools 
for instruction drafted men who were voluntarily inducted 
into the service on special calls issued by the Provost Marshal 
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General. The men were under military discipline. They 
lived in barracks and drilled three hours a day. Since speed 
was essential, the courses of study were concentrated into a 
period of eight weeks. They consisted chiefly of six or seven 
hours of vocational training a day, conducted mostly in the 
shops. They were designed to prepare men to practice the 
mechanical trades required by the army. Contracts were made 
with the cooperating institutions covering the costs of instruc- 
tion and maintenance. Altogether 157 institutions entered 
into such contracts with the War Department. 

These training units were known as the National Army 
Training Detachments. Between April 6, when the instruc- 
tion began, and November 11, 1918, 100,000 men, each com- 
petent in a particular trade, had been delivered to the army, 
and 30,000 whose training had been completed were ready 
for delivery. 

The Committee on Education and Special Training ap- 
pointed an educational director of vocational training to have 
charge of the enterprise. For purposes of administration the 
country was divided into ten districts and a district educa- 
tional director appointed in each. The district directors had 
full authority, subject to the general regulations of the central 
office, to deal with the individual institutions. On them was 
laid the responsibility for approving facilities and equipment 
and supervising instruction. The schools were given defini- 
tions of the duties each trained soldier would be called upon 
to perform, and were allowed complete freedom to select 
teaching personnel and devise methods of instruction, being 
held responsible only for the final result. No serious diffi- 
culties of administration developed. Both from a military 
and an educational standpoint the National Army Training 
Detachments were successful. 

The record of the Students’ Army Training Corps, the 
other large undertaking which the committee managed, was 
much less satisfactory. But the partial failure of that experi- 
ment appears to have been due to factors for which neither 
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Units of the S.A.T.C. were established in 525 collegiate in- 
stitutions. All physically fit male students over 18 years of 
age were voluntarily inducted into the army as soldiers on 
active duty with private’s pay. The maximum length of time 
a student could expect to remain in college was nine months. 
The 20-year group was to remain three months, the 19-year 
group six, and the 18-year group nine. All members of the 
corps, being on active duty status, lived in barracks (furnished 
by the institutions) and ate at a common mess. The weekly 
schedule first consisted of eleven hours of military training 
and forty-two hours of academic work. This was later re- 
duced to nine hours of military training and thirty-six hours 
of academic work. The curriculum for each of the three 
groups of student soldiers was largely prescribed by the com- 
mittee and contained a heavy weighting of subjects directly 
contributory to the technical training of an officer of the army. 
The student soldiers were at all times under military discipline 
and control. This meant that colleges and universities were 
in effect army camps. The lines of authority of academic off- 
cials on the one hand and of military officers on the other 
were not clearly defined before the S.A.T.C. was disbanded. 
In many institutions there were serious conflicts and misunder- 
standings. 

As an educational undertaking the S.A.T.C. was not a suc- 
cess. But it should be remembered that all possibility of 
success was denied it by the conditions under which it was 
launched. If the majority of the members of the corps could 
not remain in college for more than six months, it was out of 
the question to offer them any substantial amount of profes- 
sional or general education. The predominance of the de- 
mands of the military routine, moreover, reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the small amount of academic work which the 
program permitted. From the point of view of the War De- 
partment the S.A.T.C. in its final form was primarily a device 
for the selection of officer material. The period of from 
three to nine months was believed to be sufficient to afford the 
commanding officers of the several units an opportunity to 
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test and rate student soldiers and to determine which of them 
possessed the qualifications for commissions. Whether the 
S.A.T.C. would have served this strictly military purpose 
satisfactorily cannot now be stated with certainty. The order 
directing its demobilization was issued on November 23, 1918. 

In the brief seven weeks of its existence the S.A.T.C. 
suffered from two unforeseen handicaps. The first was the 
dificulty of securing competent officers as commanders and 
instructors of the 525 units, officers who understood educa- 
tional institutions and were convinced of the value of aca- 
demic training. The inauguration of the corps coincided with 
the most active military operations overseas and with a large 
increase in the number of the drafted forces undergoing train- 
ing in the camps at home. The demand for officers to serve 
with troops practically exhausted the available supply. The 
committee thus had to contend at the outset with a serious 
shortage of qualified leadership. The second handicap was 
the influenza epidemic which swept the country in October 
1918. For three weeks little military or academic work could 
be carried on in most of the institutions. 

If the war had continued, it is probable that the operation 
of the corps would have been improved. Sources of friction 
between academic and military authorities could have been 
removed. Officers better fitted by temperament and experi- 
ence could have been put in charge of many of the units. The 
adaptation of college and university plants to the peculiar re- 
quirements of military training could have been perfected. 

But no improvements in the details of administration could 
have made the S.A.T.C. an effective agency for preparing the 
higher types of specialists needed both by the army and by 
civilian services. As an enterprise in higher and professional 
education it was doomed before it started, doomed by the 
decision of the government to call practically all members of 
the corps to active service at the same time that men of like 
ages were called. This decision meant that no more profes- 
sional or technical specialists (except in medicine and certain 
branches of engineering, students of which were given a tenta- 
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tive assurance of deferment) could be trained as long as the 
war lasted. It was fortunate for the United States—for the 
army as well as for the nation at large—that the unexpected 
collapse of Germany saved it from the consequences of this 
short-sighted and suicidal policy. 

It has been said frequently in defense of the S.A.T.C. that 
it saved the colleges from virtual extinction. The statement 
is true. At the time of its establishment nothing could have 
saved them, except their incorporation in some fashion in the 
military arm. Otherwise the lowering of the draft age to 18 
would have wiped out their male population. But the final 
formula of the S.A.T.C. was not the only formula of salva- 
tion. It was, in fact, a false and mistaken formula. The 
Committee on Education and Special Training knew this to 
be the case. The committee had already proposed a much 
better and more statesmanlike formula. But in the atmosphere 
of haste and alarm which prevailed in August and September 
of 1918 any project for the rational use of the agencies of 
higher training had no chance for consideration. The com- 
mittee could only accept the situation and employ the educa- 
tional facilities of the colleges as well as the circumstances 
permitted. 

Within the next few months—one would hope the next few 
weeks—some decision will have to be made by the govern- 
ment as to how the colleges and universities are to be used in 
this war. The government will have to decide whether it 
will avail itself fully of their resources for the production of 
a continuing supply, and an adequate supply, of specialists and 
for the basic training of officers; or whether it will make no 
comprehensive provision for their use and will risk such a 
depletion of the technical and professional skill of the nation 
as was narrowly averted by the interposition of destiny 
twenty-four years ago. The decision is a fateful one for 
America, and it is overdue. 

We have had experience enough, and we have had it twice, 
to know what the broad outlines of the government’s policy 
ought to be. Able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 
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21 who have the mental qualifications for higher education 
should be encouraged to enlist in the army or the navy, placed 
on active duty status, paid privates’ or seamen’s pay, and 
assigned to colleges and universities in the necessary numbers 
to meet both the demands of the services for officer material 
and for specialists, and also the demands of the essential non- 
military enterprises. If and when the military situation makes 
it necessary, courses of study should be stripped to bare essen- 
tials. (This is not educationally desirable but, if the war is 
long, it probably cannot be avoided.) But all student soldiers 
or seamen who continue to display competence for the spe- 
cialties they are pursuing, or exhibit the qualifications requisite 
for an officer, should be kept in attendance at educational in- 
stitutions until they have completed their special training. If 
the draft age is lowered to 18, as now seems likely, assign- 
ments should be made from the draft to the colleges in the 
required numbers. ‘Teachers of military age should be com- 
missioned and assigned to the institutions in sufficient numbers 
to provide the necessary amount and quality of instruction. 
Military training should constitute a reasonable percentage of 
the student’s program. A joint agency representing the War 
and Navy Departments and the Manpower Commission—or 
at least an authoritative single agency in each department 
with active liaison between them—should be set up to conduct 
the relations of the government with the educational institu- 
tions. And this step should be taken now. 





The Function of Literary Studies at the 
Present Time 


By HOWARD W. HINTZ 


Te evidences are increasing that at the present time 


literary scholarship finds itself in a defensive position 

and needs justification in terms of its basic social use- 
fulness and significance. However much this situation may 
be due to factors which lie beyond the control of scholars, the 
ultimate responsibility for the depreciation of humane letters 
in contemporary society lies with the teachers and scholars of 
literature themselves. It is undoubtedly true that the ‘‘wor- 
ship of science” has played a large part in diminishing public 
interest in the humanities. It is also true that the increase in 
mechanical forms of diversion such as the radio, the automo- 
bile, and the motion picture have had much to do with draw- 
ing people away from intellectual interests. Add to these 
factors the economic stress and uncertainty of our times, to- 
gether with the wars and other social and political upheavals 
of the present century, and you have a powerful combination 
of elements all tending to push the humanities into an even 
more remote corner of contemporary life. All of these cir- 
cumstances, be it granted, are beyond the control of the liter- 
ary scholar. 

But some responsibility for the diminution of interest in 
humane letters still lies with him, and for this simple reason: 
the scholars and teachers of literature are by their own elec- 
tion the guardians and purveyors of the literary tradition; 
presumably they believe in its basic human value and sig- 
nificance; it is therefore an essential part of their job to adjust 
their techniques to the peculiar conditions of the times in 
which they live and to find ways of establishing the significance 
of their subject and of their work in the lives and experiences 
of their fellow men. 

This observation brings us directly to the question of funda- 
mental values and objectives. What is the ultimate purpose 
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of literary study as applied both to teaching and to research? 
It is always in order for us to ask this question and to keep 
reminding ourselves of the answer. As far as general prin- 
ciples go, the “Statement of the Committee of Twenty-Four” * 
on ‘The Aims of Literary Study” gives an answer acceptable, 
I think, to most of us. Literature has high social value in 
that it enables a person “to build and to refine his own sys- 
tem of values” both on the personal and social levels; litera- 
ture provides aesthetic delight through the cultivation of the 
power to appreciate and to enjoy artistic beauty; literature 
broadens the mind and spirit of the individual by providing 
wide and varied imaginative experience; finally, literature as 
“document,” as a form of recorded history, develops in the 
student “vivid insight into the nature of historic forces and 
historic personalities. . . .” 

At the outset I must assume that the majority of the teach- 
ers and scholars of literature believe that their work is impor- 
tant not only as a form of personal pleasure and profit but as 
a valid contribution to the general social good. I am also 
going to assume that they agree in the main with the basic 
objectives stated above. On the basis of these assumptions 
we can simplify and narrow the problem. The professors of 
“English” must first of all ask themselves—repeatedly, I 
think—what the nature of their importance really is. They 
must discover anew for this age and time the peculiar nature 
and form of their special contribution to society. Having 
done this, they must find ways of re-establishing the im- 
portance of their work and of revitalizing their contribution. 
Assuming the validity of their potential services and the 
soundness of these aims, their immediate problem now is ‘“‘to 
keep these aims clear in our minds, constantly to improve 
methods of realizing them and, above all, to explain the im- 
portance of the intelligent study of literature to the world 
which sorely needs its direction and illumination.” ” 


*Prepared by Louise Rosenblatt, Howard Mumford Jones, and Oscar James 
Campbell, English Journal, XXVIII (April 1939), 261-67. 
*Quoted from the “Statement of the Committee of Twenty-Four.” 
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How, specifically, are we to go about this task? It involves 
both scholarship and teaching. First, let us turn to a con- 
sideration of the scholarship. 

In all of its extensiveness and brilliance, how much of it 
reaches down to the life and experience of society as a whole? 
Very little. This is not to imply that our scholarly journals 
should be made to appeal to the average reader or even to 
the general reader on the higher levels of literacy and intelli- 
gence. These journals are rightly intended for specialists in 
the field as are the technical periodicals in other professional 
fields. I assume that no one would have it otherwise. Obvi- 
ously, their highly specialized interest and appeal is their only 
reason for existence. But by the term “reaching down into 
the life and experience of society’’ I mean something very dif- 
ferent. For if what we do even in the smallest and most 
specialized areas does not somehow and at some time touch 
the life of the masses of men, I frankly do not see much 
excuse for it. The pleasure and even excitement it affords to 
the small circle of the men who engage in the study and who 
acquaint themselves with each other’s work are not sufficient 
to justify the social investment of time and money which 
makes it possible. To me, it is frankly one of the major 
tragedies of our time that the work of so many fine, able, and 
creative intelligences as are represented by our literary scholar- 
ship is being wasted on the desert air as far as any direct or 
indirect benefit to society is concerned. And the situation is 
all the more tragic in the light of the fact that the very work 
they are now doing has great potential significance to every 
man alive. I submit, however, that it is not primarily my 
next door neighbor’s fault if he never sees or derives the value 
of my work. 

The point, of course, is that my study, my research, and 
my writing within my special field of interest is not expected 
to reach many of my neighbors directly. But it is supposed 
to reach all of them indirectly. I do not expect PMLA to 
reach the audience of The Saturday Evening Post or even of 
the Atlantic for that matter. But I do believe that the work, 
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the skill, and the intelligence represented by PMLA should 
ultimately bear some relation to, and affect the experience of, 
the whole of society. 

Is this too much to ask of my profession? Is it too much 
to ask of the engineer, the economist, the chemist, the phys- 
icist, the biologist, the laboratory scientist, the medical re- 
searcher? Obviously not. I have lately been perusing a con- 
siderable number of professional, technical journals outside 
of my own field. My purpose has, of course, been to make 
comparisons. Obviously, the articles in these journals are as 
highly recondite and specialized as those appearing in our own 
professional journals. But the fact remains that even to the 
layman in these fields the ultimate relationship of the most 
narrowly specialized findings to the experience of the average 
man is clearly implicit. One can see quite readily how a new 
discovery, theory, or methodology will some day be translated 
by other men in the field into generally intelligible terms and 
will be applied to the conditions under which society as a 
whole is to be governed. 

The point is, then, not that our research activity should be 
curtailed or that it should be less highly specialized. Nor is 
it that it should be reported in such a way as to appeal to the 
general reader. The point is, however, that the work of the 
profession of letters should be so organized as to achieve an 
integration of all of its phases and a relation of its products 
to the life and experience of our whole society. The propo- 
sition, reduced to its simplest terms, is just this: Literature 
and the humanities do occupy a basic and significant position 
in the pattern of civilized society; the teachers and scholars 
of literature are the preservers and purveyors of the literary 
tradition; hence, it is the bounden responsibility of the pro- 
fession to see to it that the humanities maintain their rightful 
place and make their rightful contribution to the general 
social welfare. 

If the purpose of all literary scholarship is to broaden and 
to deepen our appreciation of literature, then this is the cri- 
terion by which all of its products must finally be measured. 
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If we apply this criterion to our present-day factual scholar- 
ship, what ultimate usefulness does it really represent? I 
think all of us will have to admit that much of it is sadly 
wanting when such a test is applied. Some of it, though I 
believe the smaller portion, does not have even a potential 
significance. I question, for instance, whether any array of 
biographical or bibliographical facts in and of themselves 
means anything much. Whether or not a definitive chrono- 
logical list of the books a man has published carries any value 
depends entirely on the significance of the man and the books 
themselves. There may or may not be value in establishing a 
date of authorship. It depends on the quality of the author 
and of his work. To know that one man influenced another 
man is important only if one or the other of the men was 
himself important and if the direction of the influence was 
important. 

I am suggesting, then, that a revitalization of this type of 
scholarship be sought along these three main lines: first, that 
there be a more careful discrimination in the kinds of subjects 
investigated with a clearer eye on the significance and useful- 
ness of the end result in terms of ultimate literary values; 
second, that greater and more systematic efforts be made to 
correlate and integrate newly discovered facts with the critical 
and appreciative aspects of literary study; and third, that 
factual scholarship be translated into general social value by 
efforts to cultivate a recognition of literary values on a much 
broader social basis. 

I know there are some who will immediately charge me 
with urging, at least by implication, that scholarship be prosti- 
tuted and perverted to the cause of popularization. There 
is a certain group in our profession who abhor even the faint- 
est suggestion of popular appeal. They regard the field of 
humane letters and its attendant scholarly pursuits as consti- 
tuting a sort of private and exclusive domain of the elect. 
Their attitude toward such books as Lowes’ Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Van Doren’s Shakespeare, Pearsall Smith’s On Reading 
Shakespeare, and Van Wyck Brooks’ most recent works is one 
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of aloofness and quiet disdain. The very fact that such books 
attain a certain measure of popularity and are read by a few 
people outside of the charmed circle is, in the eyes of this 
group of litterateurs, their chief self-indictment. But what- 
ever the basis of this attitude may be, it represents, to my 
mind, the most indefensible form of intellectual snobbery. It 
has had much to do with the present decrepitude of humane 
letters in contemporary society. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect a work of the quality and 
magnitude of Parrington’s Main Currents to be produced 
more than once in a generation. But it is not too much to 
expect the more frequent appearance of studies of this gen- 
eral type, purpose, and direction. For it is this type of 
scholarship supplemented by a sharp critical faculty and a 
keen social consciousness which represents the literary tradi- 
tion in its true human significance. It is this approach and 
emphasis which clearly and incontrovertibly establishes the 
permanent value of the whole course of the humanities to the 
common experience of men in every age. For through this 
type of critical scholarship, literature is set forth as the rec- 
ord and repository of the great thoughts and the best artistic, 
imaginative achievements of the generations that have gone 
before. 

All of this is another way of saying that the other forms of 
scholarship must increasingly supplement factual research and 
discovery; that the integration and evaluation of the facts 
must be made by greatly increased activity in the fields of 
criticism, interpretation, and the delineation of major thought 
currents. Or to quote Lancelot Hogben’s phrase, our 
scholarly activity must more and more take the form of an 
“enduring pursuit of knowledge with a new sense of social 
relevance.” 

This brings us to the next and perhaps all-important phase 
of the problem—the teaching of literature. This Is perhaps 
basic to the whole problem, although we are here once again 
faced with the ancient ‘‘which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?” conundrum. In any event, the reform in our profes- 
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sion must be all-embracing and be effected simultaneously in 
its three main phases: graduate study, individual scholarship, 
and undergraduate teaching. 

It seems to me that the charges brought against our educa- 
tional system generally, and by implication against the teach- 
ers of English specifically, by Dr. Adler in his recent How to 
Read a Book must be given serious consideration. However 
much some may question the ultimate value or usefulness of 
a book of this sort, I think we must admit the essential sound- 
ness of his observations about the general illiteracy of the 
majority of people at the present time. I do not see any 
necessity here for discussing the pros and cons of the reading 
program which is basic to the educational theories of Messrs. 
Hutchins, Adler, Barr, and others. It is irrelevant whether 
or not we approve of their emphasis upon the reading of 
“great” books in the pattern of the undergraduate curriculum. 
What is important to us is the reality of the facts they ob- 
serve; namely, that the general public, including its college 
graduates, is illiterate and that this illiteracy constitutes the 
most dangerous of all threats to the preservation of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Let me use a brief quotation from Dr. Adler’s book which 
applies directly to the responsibilities of the English teacher: 


If one could enumerate all the essentials which a sound educational 
program must consider, I would say that the techniques of communica- 
tion which make for literacy are our first obligation, and more so in a 
democracy than in any other kind of society because it depends on a 
literate electorate. 


Now this proposition relates directly to all aspects of the 
profession of literary study, and at all levels. It is this de- 
partment of the whole educational program which bears the 
chief responsibility, in high school and college especially, for 
the degree of literacy of our students and graduates. If our 
efficacy is to be measured in terms of the end results then we 
have indeed failed rather miserably. For the facts must be 
faced that people, as a whole, neither read nor have any in- 
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terest in literature as we understand the term. As far as the 
really great and important works of the tradition of humane 
letters are concerned, they do not know how to read. They 
have never really learned to read and so, not understanding 
the first principles of reading, they do not read. 

Let us see clearly the absurdity of our professional position 
in present-day society. We are devoting our energies, abili- 
ties, and mentalities to a subject in which very few people take 
the slightest interest and of which they have only the dimmest 
awareness. The whole business of literary scholarship is at 
the moment a perfect example of shooting an arrow into the 
air and of its coming to earth we know not where. As every- 
body knows, and as is readily verifiable by statistical facts, 
millions of people read, but for the most part they read (or 
look at the pictures in) newspapers and magazines. A small 
proportion read modern books and of this small proportion 
a much smaller percentage read books that possess any real 
literary merit. As for the books with which we as a profes- 
sion are most directly concerned, the books of the past which 
make up the literary tradition, it is safe to say that in terms 
of our whole population, practically nobody reads or cares 
about them. Our high school and college students have had, 
and continue to have, superficial and indifferent contacts with 
parts of some of them. But these brief contacts leave them 
remarkably immune to any vital or permanent effects or to 
any continuing literary interests. 

Now the possibility that this apathy toward humane letters 
and the whole tradition of culture is not entirely, or even 
largely, the fault of the scholars and teachers does not change 
the basic fact that we are devoting our lives to pursuits in 
which practically no one outside of our own professional circle 
takes the slightest interest. To put it plainly, I suppose there 
is no profession today in whose scholarly and literary work 
and interests the great majority of my fellow citizens have as 
little concern and see as little use as the profession to which I 
belong. They can see some “practical” use, to be sure, in 
that part of my work which has to do with teaching people 
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to read and write, although the value of even this activity is 
fading in the public mind. But I am thinking, of course, 
mainly of that phase of the profession which deals with the 
teaching and study of literature. 

We can and must begin in our freshman English courses. 
There we must encourage and hasten in every way the move- 
ment already begun to emphasize the art of intelligent read- 
ing. Until the high schools do this part of the educational 
job more efficiently at the place where it should be done, our 
task will be all the more difficult. But that fact only increases 
our responsibility. We must start at this point to teach 
people to read, to cultivate in them a taste for, as well as an 
ability in, the reading of solid and artistically wrought litera- 
ture. And through the teaching of the art of writing as a 
supplement to reading we must likewise develop in them not 
only a sense of fundamental literary values, but also of the 
intrinsic importance of humane letters to individual and social 
well-being. 

I suggest that we seek and then help our students to dis- 
cover the humane values in the literature we lay before them. 
I suggest that we rediscover for ourselves the aesthetic and 
intellectual delights of the great books, and that we acquire a 
new or a first understanding of the continuity of the literary 
tradition as a record of intellectual progress. Having dis- 
covered these elements, let us pass them on to our students 
and put them in the way of discovering them for themselves. 
I suggest that we use catalogue data and factual details as 
means to ends and not, as so often at present, as ends in 
themselves. 

In achieving these purposes we do not need to be mainly 
concerned with methods and techniques of teaching. We need 
to be mainly concerned with our own inner attitudes toward 
literature and toward society in terms of our own self-assumed 
trusts and responsibilities. We need more than “statements 
of committees,’ however challenging and provocative these 
may be. We need sooner or later to get into action by under- 
standing these high ends and then attaining them. We need, 
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in many instances, a radical change of heart with respect to 
our real job in the world. And one of the first places to begin 
effecting this change is by making enthusiasm for literature as 
a humane study and a recognition of its social function major 
qualifications to be required of potential teachers and scholars. 

I can sum up this whole argument in one statement: The 
profession must work on all fronts toward the increasing 
democratization of literary studies. By democratization I 
am not to be understood to mean popularization. For it 
should be noted that I have never intimated that we should 
lower the standards of our scholarship, our writing, or our 
teaching to meet the prevailing popular level of interest and 
appeal. I have suggested rather that we establish contact 
with the masses of men through a variety of channels and 
procedures, and that we help to raise the general level of 
cultural and literary appreciation to the point where litera- 
ture will bear some significant relation to the’ life and experi- 
ence of a wider circle of men. To do this is our clear social 
responsibility, especially in these critical times. For it needs 
to be reiterated many times over that democratic institutions 
depend for their very life on the quality of mind and char- 
acter of the individual members of society. The tradition 
of humane letters, all of us believe, I hope, is a basic and 
essential factor in the development of these intellectual and 
spiritual qualities. 

By way of summary I should like to reduce the observa- 
tions above to a number of concrete proposals. 

1. The members of the English teaching profession must 
clarify anew the aims and purposes of their professional 
activity in terms of its ultimate social and humane values; the 
professional organizations and journals together with the uni- 
versities themselves must take the initiative in this task. 

2. Scholars, scholarly journals, graduate schools, and under- 
graduate courses must henceforth lay increasing stress upon 
the “history of ideas” type of scholarship, research, and 
teaching. 


3. “Minutiae” and purely factual data of the biographical, 
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bibliographical, and philological type, as the purpose and re- 
sult of scholarly research, must be more strictly evaluated on 
the basis of its ultimate bearing upon the genuine enhance- 
ment of literary understanding and appreciation. 

4. Research must be increasingly supplemented by efforts 
to integrate and relate newly discovered facts to their ulti- 
mate ends of unfolding the aesthetic, intellectual, and social 
values of literature; toward the same ends, there must be a 
greater production of general critical studies whose purpose 
it is to achieve this integration on a wider scale and thus to 
indicate the development of significant concepts and ideas. 

5. In basic college English courses renewed emphasis must 
be laid upon the problem of teaching students to read, of 
putting them into contact with as many great books as pos- 
sible, and of nurturing in them an early recognition of the 
lasting personal and social values to be derived from the tra- 
dition of humane letters. 

6. Literature courses, as distinguished from method 
courses, must be taught with fervor and enthusiasm; they 
must be so organized as to lay their chief stress upon the 
larger humane values contained in the literature under con- 
sideration; more courses of the seminar type with their main 
emphasis upon the thorough reading and understanding of 
basic classics must be instituted; greater emphasis must be 
placed on the reading and appreciation of literature per se 
and less on the study of “‘literary facts.”’ 

7. In the selection of candidates for English faculties, quali- 
ties of enthusiasm for the subject, of understanding of its 
broader social values, and of awareness of the historical con- 
tinuity of the literary tradition must be set up as basic criteria. 

8. Renewed efforts must be made toward the democratiza- 
tion of literary study by the use of all available academic and 
nonacademic channels; greater communication must be estab- 
lished between the profession and the adult and literate mem- 
bers of the lay public. (Some slight progress has been made 
in this direction through radio programs featuring the read- 
ing and discussion of literary masterpieces. ) 
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This whole task of reformation will be by no means easy. 
It will move slowly and meet with many discouragements. It 
will confront not only inertia but active opposition from many 
quarters. For we shall have to assail many ancient citadels 
of prejudice, reaction, jealousy, and snobbery. But it is a 
fight which must be fought and won if our profession is to 
regain its influence and perform its social function—if it is, 
in fact, to survive. 

The time has come when we must justify our professional 
existence not only to society but to ourselves; when we must 
emerge more often from our libraries and studies and com- 
municate articulately with the world at large. We must 
transmit to vastly larger numbers of men the riches we believe 
we have and prove to other men that our pursuits are as 
indispensable to them as they are to us. 








Counseling the Conscientious Objector 
By ROBERT HOPPOCK 


is faced with the problem of advising a student who 
feels that he cannot conscientiously engage in military 
service. Most college administrators are not conscientious 
objectors, and are not particularly familiar either with the 
reasoning of such persons or with the provisions made for 
them under the Selective Service Act. Accordingly they tend 
either to give no help or to try to argue the disturbed 
youngster into adopting a more conventional attitude. Neither 
of these procedures is particularly good personnel practice. 
The Selective Service Act has made liberal provision for 
conscientious objectors. General Hershey and his associates 
have been more than considerate in their administration of 
the act. Hence it may not be inappropriate to describe for 
college administrators the procedure designated by law for 
conscientious objectors, the reasoning which leads some deeply 
religious persons to take this position, and what the personnel 
officer ought to do about it. 


(CY is sce i a college president or personnel oflicer 


THE C.O. PosiTion 


The first thing to consider in counseling a conscientious 
objector to war is what makes him that way. The “C.O.,” 
as he is commonly designated, does not expect that his oppo- 
sition will end this war or prevent the next one. He does 
not believe that Hitler and his pals are little doves of peace. 
He does not approve the invasion of neutral countries. And 
he certainly has no desire to see his own country invaded. 

The C.O. rejects the present arguments for participation 
in war for just one reason. He believes, simply and sincerely, 
that war is wrong, that he has no more right to kill his enemy 
than his enemy has to kill him. Faced with the choice to kill 
or be killed, he chooses to be killed. 


There may be malingerers who pose as conscientious ob- 
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jectors, but among true C.O.’s there is no lack of courage. 
Their physical bravery has been demonstrated repeatedly as 
they drove ambulances through the heaviest shell fire. Their 
moral courage is attested by the readiness of some to be im- 
prisoned in disgrace rather than put on a uniform and take a 
desk job in noncombatant service. 

There is no logic in their position save the eternal logic of 
Right versus Expediency. Their only hope they find in the 
martyrs, whose faith seemed equally vain, but whose example 
founded the great religions. Somehow, some day, they trust 
that the world will find a better way to solve its problems. 
But whether it does or whether it does not, for them there is 
no choice but to do what they think is right; to do to others 
as they would that others should do to them, at any sacrifice. 

Their world philosophy was epitomized in the New York 
Times editorial of April 3, 1942, on the most publicized C.O. 
of this war: 


If all Americans believed, as Lew Ayers does, the “creed of non- 
resistance to evil,” the Nazis could do whatever they wished in this 


country. If all humanity believed the same creed there would be no 
Nazis and no war. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


Recognizing the sincerity of their belief, the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States have made liberal 
provision for conscientious objectors. There are more than 
60,000 such in Britain. In the United States to date there 
are something over 10,000. 

The Selective Service Act and its amendments provide that 
the local board may place in a special classification any person 
who, “by reason of religious training and belief is conscienti- 
ously opposed to participation in war.’ Membership in a 
religious organization is technically not essential; practically, 
it helps. 

The law provides that C.O.’s shall register with other men 
subject to call, and shall state their objections when they re- 
ceive their questionnaires. Thereupon they receive Form 47, 
on which to state their reasons in detail. Provision is made 
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for two groups. Those willing to accept noncombatant serv- 
ice may be assigned to it. Those conscientiously opposed to 
military service of any kind may be placed in Class 1V-E and 
assigned to “general civilian work of national importance.”’ 
But if there is any other ground for deferment, they will first 
be deferred on such ground. Conscientious objection will be 
considered only when the objector would otherwise go into 
Class I-A. 

To date, most of the IV-E men have been sent to Civilian 
Public Service Camps, established and maintained by the Na- 
tional Service Board for Religious Objectors with the financial 
aid of the so-called ‘Peace Churches.”’ Here they engage in 
service activities approved by the government but completely 
removed from the war program. Camp maintenance costs 
each man about $35 a month, if he or his family can pay it. 
Otherwise, the churches provide. From this $35 the men 
receive $2.50 a month for personal needs. 

A C.QO. whose request is denied by his local board may ap- 
peal the decision. His claim then will be thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Department of Justice and a recommendation 
will be made by the department to the Appeal Board. Mean- 
while his induction is automatically stayed. 

If the Appeal Board rejects his claim, he may still request 
an appeal to the President. If all appeals fail, he may notify 
the district attorney that he will not report for induction. In 
due time this usually results in prosecution in the criminal 
courts, followed by conviction and imprisonment. So long as 
he does not report for induction or physical examination, he 
remains under the jurisdiction of the criminal courts. Once 
in the military forces he is subject to military discipline and 
court martial, which can be plenty tough. 

Some C.O.’s have felt conscientiously unable even to reg- 
ister, believing that in so doing they would concede the right 
of the government to conscript its citizens—a right which 
they deny. For such persons there is likewise no choice but 
jail. Most of the peace groups have urged their members to 
register, but have conceded that each person must be guided 
by his own conscience. 


—_ S- rr; 
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To date, several men have been imprisoned, some for re- 
fusal to register and some who refused to report when their 
appeals were denied. In general there has been no attempt 
to evade the consequences. On the contrary, many of the 
men have been meticulous in notifying local authorities of 
their position and stating where they could be found when the 
police were ready to pick them up. 

At the recent time of registration for older men, several 
of them made an appointment with the district attorney to go 
down and be arrested; they were promptly released in their 
own recognizance. Among them were some who had served 
prison sentences as conscientious objectors during the First 
World War. At the present writing they have not been prose- 
cuted, and there are rumors of a more tolerant attitude on 
the part of the administration toward those who are obviously 
willing to go to jail for their convictions. 

Where prosecutions have been undertaken, the attitude of 
the courts has varied from reluctant enforcement to bitter 
condemnation. The trend here appears to be in the direction 
of rougher treatment as the war progresses. Prison treat- 
ment to date has been good. 


DIssEMINATING INFORMATION 


Counseling of C.O.’s by their own groups has been largely 
a matter of providing information regarding the provisions 
of the Selective Service Act, the procedure for requesting 
exemption under it, and the reasons which have led other 
C.O.’s to take the various positions which they have taken. 
In true guidance spirit these “counselors” have refrained from 
telling anyone what he should do, though frequently not con- 
cealing what they would do themselves in similar situations. 

In Britain “mock trials” have been set up to give C.O.’s 
practice in answering the questions that are likely to be asked 
by their local boards. Something of the same kind has been 
done in this country at Amherst College, and by several local 
peace groups elsewhere. 

There are numerous inexpensive publications describing 
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provisions for C.O.’s in the Selective Service Act, and proper 
procedure under it. A list of these, and the answers to any 
pertinent questions, may be obtained without charge either 
from the American Friends Service Committee or from the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


To the counselor who is not himself a C.O., but to whom a 
conscientious objector may come for help, the following sug- 
gestions may be offered: 

1. Try to understand his position and to be tolerant toward 
it, even though you do not agree with it. Remember that the 
government has recognized it as sincere and acceptable, and 
that it is not necessarily your patriotic duty to make him 
change his mind. 

2. Do not urge him to follow any particular line of action. 
In addition to being poor counseling, this may make you guilty 
of sedition. 

3. Tell him the courses of action that are prescribed for 
him, namely: register, ask for Form 47, return it promptly, 
if classified as I-A appeal immediately to the Appeal Board, 
if Appeal Board action is unfavorable appeal to the President 
through the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

4. If he is determined not to engage in war, even at the 
expense of imprisonment, tell him that he will remain subject 
to the criminal courts so long as he does not report for induc- 
tion or physical examination; and to notify the district attor- 
ney of his decision when his last appeal is denied. 

5. Put him in touch with sources of more detailed informa- 
tion and advice on procedure listed below. 


SourcES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 1751 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
The Conscientious Objector, a periodical, 2 Stone Street, New York 
City. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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College Staffs Try Group Action 


By W. EARL ARMSTRONG 
TT? NEED for group action is everywhere apparent. The 


present national crisis has served to bring us up short 

to a realization of our weaknesses in this area. Wit- 
ness the national confusion due to the inability of government, 
business, labor, education and the other professions to work 
effectively together. The situation is no better in states and 
local communities. What can colleges do to meet this national 
need for group action? 

Colleges are handicapped in their efforts by the same forces 
that have made other groups and individuals ineffective in 
group action. Society in general has not operated as a unit 
in this country. In the main, it has been made up of pressure 
groups each working consciously or otherwise for its own 
interests. Colleges being a part of this society have adopted 
the same pattern. This pattern has usually been one which 
placed much emphasis on the individual initiative of each 
faculty member and much autonomy in each department or 
division with little attention to institution-wide activity. Per- 
haps, then, it is too much to expect the colleges to contribute 
materially to the solution of what seems to be a nation-wide 
problem until more is learned about the nature of cooperative 
group action by college staffs. 

The twenty colleges working with the Commission on 
Teacher Education since the fall of 1939 have been especially 
sensitive to this matter of group action. They and the staff 
of the Commission think some things have been learned about 
ways of securing effective group action that may be of interest 
to college staffs generally. 


Crossroaps—A HyporTrueTICAL COLLEGE 


This article reports some of the things that have been done 
by these colleges in this direction. The report is limited to 
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efforts on the part of the staff of a single college to achieve 
effective group action. The college is, however, not a real 
college; nor, on the other hand, is it a purely imaginary one. 
It is a hypothetical institution—part teachers college, part 
liberal arts college, part university college of education—the 
characteristics of which, as concern group action, reflect actual 
experience in the institutions participating in the cooperative 
study of teacher education. Everything here reported has 
happened in some of these institutions and has happened in 
substantially the way reported. The problems and procedures 
reported do not, however, represent typical practice in the 
participating institutions though they might have existed in 
any one of them. 

Lacking a better name, let us call the institution “Cross- 
roads College.” Through its staff we shall attempt to channel 
the major problems that other staffs have faced with refer- 
ence to group action during the past three years. The way 
the Crossroads staff works them out represents in the main 
the best solution that the participating colleges have found 
though, not necessarily, the best possible solution. In order 
to simulate a real situation and to show the growth on the 
part of the Crossroads staff, some examples of false starts, 
difficulties, and disappointments are presented. 

What was Crossroads like three years ago? It was and 
still is a four-year coeducational college with an enrollment 
of around 1,500 students and a staff numbering 120. The 
curriculum was designed to provide general and terminal edu- 
cation for about one-third of the students, preprofessional 
education for another third, and professional education lead- 
ing to teaching and other social work for the remaining third. 

The president was considered liberal in his social and edu- 
cational viewpoints. He possessed a wholesome dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing college program and had appointed a 
director of personnel and a director of research in the hope 
of stimulating the staff to new efforts. Both had been well 
received by the staff and both had inaugurated some promis- 
ing things. Under the leadership of the director of personnel, 
the staff had set up a general advisory system not replacing 
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but supplementing the departmental system. The director of 
research had introduced a remedial reading program for 
freshmen. The education division as a group had made cer- 
tain changes in the direction of involving students in more 
community activity. 

It can be seen that Crossroads College was already sensi- 
tive to many needs and was already carrying on group action 
of a type superior to that found in many colleges. It was this 
educational promise of Crossroads rather than its past ac- 
complishments which led the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education to invite it to 
become one of the participating institutions. 

Early in June 1939 the president received a letter from the 
director of the Commission on Teacher Education inviting 
Crossroads to join with nineteen other institutions and four- 
teen school systems in a study of teacher education to continue 
to June 1943.‘ Should the invitation be accepted or not? 
The president usually felt free to speak for the college on 
matters involving institution cooperation, but this was differ- 
ent. He read the letter of invitation a second time. In it he 
noticed the sentence: “This invitation assumes that any ex- 
pressed desire to participate vigorously in the study will reflect 
the attitude of both faculty and administration.” 

This sentence led him to a decision to confer with his 
trusted administrative advisers as well as some representative 
members of the faculty. When some six or eight of them 
came together, certain questions arose. The registrar won- 
dered whether such a study might not upset the whole credit 
system. The director of research expressed some fears that 
Crossroads might suffer from invidious comparisons with 
other institutions in the study. Other members of the staff, 
including the director of personnel, were in favor of accepting 
the invitation. It was agreed, however, that since any funda- 
mental study was certain to involve curriculum changes affect- 


*A descriptive account of the Commission’s activities, with the names of the 
cooperating institutions, may be found in The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion: A Brief Statement of Its Origin and Scope (Washington: The Commis- 
sion, December 1940), 18 pp. Free. 
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ing every staff member, the total faculty should be consulted 
before any decision to accept or reject the invitation was 
made. Accordingly, a bulletin describing the proposed study 
was prepared for the faculty and eventually the invitation 
was formally accepted by it. 

The next problem involving group action was that of select- 
ing representatives to attend the Bennington Conference—a 
two-weeks meeting to be held in August 1939—the first gen- 
eral planning conference of the study. Since the staff was 
scattered for the summer when the selections had to be made, 
the president was forced to appoint the representatives. 

Early in the fall of 1939 the president called together the 
four persons who had attended the Bennington Conference to 
consider what should be done next. They decided to present 
to the faculty a summary of the Bennington Conference, then 
ask the faculty to propose a plan of action. The faculty 
listened attentively to the report, asked a few questions about 
the nature of the conference, and developed some very crea- 
tive ideas about how to organize for attack, but arrived at no 
consensus. This staff meeting had served to deepen a convic- 
tion already held by some of the leaders, namely, that a 
faculty meeting is no place to develop the details of a plan of 
action. A committee of three was asked to draw up a plan 
and submit it to the staff two weeks later. 

The committee on plan of attack considered a number of 
alternatives but finally agreed upon the establishment of an 
educational planning committee as the agent to direct the 
study. Its functions were vaguely defined in the statement 
that it should have full power to act with reference to any 
and all matters pertaining to the improvement of the educa- 
tional program of Crossroads College, whether having to do 
directly with teacher education or not. This power was to 
include the designation of problems to be attacked, the ap- 
pointment and discontinuance of committees, and the develop- 
ment of strategy to be employed in bringing about desirable 
change. There were to be elected to membership on the com- 
mittee fifteen persons representing roughly a cross section of 
rank and academic interests. 
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Since the Crossroads staff charged the planning committee 
with full responsibility for deciding the strategy to be em- 
ployed in bringing about desirable change, the report from 
here on deals with matters growing out of the activities of 
this committee. The report is further focused on problems 
relating to teacher education though the committee found that 
all educational problems at Crossroads had a bearing in one 
way or another on teacher education. 

From the outset the committee was known as an action 
group. Its initial act was to release all standing committees 
having to do with the educational program of Crossroads, 
thus clearing the way for a new start. It then elected an ex- 
ecutive secretary to serve as local coordinator and liaison 
oficer between the college and the Commission on Teacher 
Education. In fact, at this point the planning committee, with 
the approval of the president, adopted the policy of making 
all committee and leadership appointments relating to group 
action with the understanding that the president would an- 
nounce them in the name of the committee. 


SoME DISAPPOINTMENTS IN GROUP ACTION 


With the matter of organization now out of the way, the 
committee faced the first real test of its ability to provide 
effective group leadership. How should it get things moving? 
The sensible thing to do first seemed to be to get the members 
of each department to thinking about important problems of 
teacher education. The Bennington Conference had identi- 
fied twelve such problems. Why not start with them? They 
included general and special education, the arts, child de- 
velopment, community understanding, evaluation, and the like. 
Two arguments were presented in favor of starting this way. 
First, it would involve all departments and all staff members. 
Second, it would cover the whole range of teacher education 
problems considered by representatives of all the participating 
colleges to be important. These arguments prevailed and the 
plan was adopted. All department heads were, therefore, 
called before the committee. The plan was explained to them. 
Each was given a copy of the Bennington Conference report 
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and all were asked to make reports of progress within thirty 
days. 

These reports when they came in proved the whole pro- 
cedure to be a false start. It was true, the plan had involved 
the whole staff. It also had covered a wide range of teacher 
education problems. On the other hand, the approach had 
lacked focus in that all departments had been expected to 
study twelve things at once. It also encouraged departments 
to list what they could do with reference to each problem and 
to dismiss it at that. Moreover, there was a tendency to ac- 
cept the Bennington list rather than to identify problems criti- 
cal at Crossroads at the time. 

Realizing the mistakes in its first effort of taking the prob- 
lems of others as its point of departure, the planning com- 
mittee decided to find out what the faculty considered the 
teacher education problems of Crossroads to be. The various 
departments came before the planning committee, one at a 
time, to try to get their basic problems defined. Using the 
notes on these meetings as a basis, the committee then formu- 
lated a brief questionnaire to which they asked all staff mem- 
bers to respond. These responses when tabulated seemed to 
cluster around the following problems: evaluation, social un- 
derstanding, general education, rural education, child growth 
and development, organization for student teaching, per- 
sonnel, and the campus school. A subcommittee for each of 
these problems was then appointed by the planning committee, 
each committee including in its composition a cross section of 
academic interests and viewpoints. All were authorized to 
work out plans, syllabi, and the like for the areas they rep- 
resented. When finally approved by the planning committee, 
these findings were to constitute the outline of teacher educa- 
tion for Crossroads College. 

Early in the second semester of the first year these reports 
began to be received. On the whole, they turned out to be 
rather sterile—they were largely recommendations of what 
should be done rather than definite proposals for carrying 
out those recommendations. Only one, the committee on the 
organization of a personnel program, had developed any- 
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thing which the planning committee thought would be ac- 
ceptable to the staff. 

Discouragement amounting almost to despair came over the 
planning committee at this point. It had tried twice to bring 
about desirable changes with no success except in the case of 
the personnel committee. Why had that committee succeeded 
while others had failed? The committee found in the answer 
to that question the clue that was needed with reference to 
its whole method of attack. The matter of student personnel 
and guidance was something that was of concern to all mem- 
bers of the staff. Therefore the committee, though made up 
of persons with a diversity of interests, still had a common 
bond to hold its members together. That was not true of the 
general education committee, for example. To be sure, per- 
sons on that committee representing the training school and 
the department of education were passively interested in gen- 
eral education but that was not their day-by-day job. Further- 
more, the committee set up to develop an organization for stu- 
dent personnel was working on a type of thing which lends 
itself to legislative action. 

This experience led the planning committee to the con- 
clusion that matters relating to organization are appropriate 
fot committee action, while matters relating primarily to im- 
proving the quality of experience are more appropriate for 
group study. Committees, they concluded, are useful when a 
framework or plan of procedure is needed for use by large 
numbers of persons. On the other hand, a study group is 
useful as a means of helping all the persons who are to do a 
job do it better. Small numbers work in committees, large 
numbers in study groups. 

Two at least partial failures to find a satisfactory approach 
to the teacher education problems of Crossroads College 
caused the planning committee to begin to question its own 
procedures. A careful analysis of what had been done re- 
vealed some things to be avoided in future efforts. The first 
attempt failed because all the departments were expected to 
make definite contributions to all problems of teacher educa- 
tion. The reasons for the failure of the second attempt were 
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more complex. In the first place, the persons asked to work 
together on committees dealing with certain problems were 
not always persons whose normal duties brought them in touch 
with those problems. In the second place, a small committee 
was asked to do the thinking and planning for a large num- 
ber of persons who would be expected to put the plan into 
operation. In the third place, the planning committee had 
apparently failed to define clearly what was expected of each 
committee. Was each committee’s major responsibility to 
study the problem and merely to report its findings? Or 
should the emphasis in committee work be on the improve- 
ment of practices by individual members who constituted the 
committee? 


More SuccessFUL ATTEMPTS 


The planning committee was determined to avoid such mis- 
takes in its third attempt. To do so, it must see not only 
what to avoid but also what to do. The plan finally decided 


upon involved two major steps: the first was to get the frame- 
work of a program of teacher education blocked out; and the 
second was to improve the experiences for students within 
that framework. Accordingly, a committee on curriculum 
design was appointed by the planning committee with instruc- 
tions to block out the major divisions of the curriculum and 
to determine the proportion of time that could be allocated 
each year to various aspects. The report of this committee 
was accepted in the spring of the first year. 

At that time the planning committee said to the members 
of the staff directly concerned with each phase of teacher edu- 
cation: ‘‘Here is a block of time tentatively set aside for your 
use in educating teachers with reference to a particular phase 
of their growth. We recommend that all of you connected 
with that phase organize yourselves to improve what you are 
now doing. That improvement should be continuous. It will 
involve discussion and study, yes, but it will also involve col- 
lecting data, trying new things, and the like. You may wish 
to change the numbers and sequence of courses in your area. 
If so, feel free to do that so long as what you do does not 
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interfere with what other groups are doing. You may wish 
to have small committees within the group assume particular 
responsibility for working out certain materials, techniques, 
or courses. No final written report will be expected but prog- 
ress reports may be called for from time to time. The plan- 
ning committee will secure for you the services of specialists 
as you feel the need for them.” 

Three divisions of the college accepted the challenge by 
organizing study groups: one dealing with general education, 
one with community understanding, and one with child growth 
and development. The activities of one of these will be de- 
scribed to illustrate how each worked. 

Ten staff members had quite direct responsibilities for help- 
ing students to understand children. Instead of putting three 
of them to work as a committee to develop a plan to be carried 
out by all ten, the planning committee proposed that all ten 
organize themselves as a study group to plan together how 
they could use most effectively the six-semester-hour block of 
time which the curriculum design committee tentatively allo- 
cated to this area for the sophomore year. The group saw 
its job as involving three steps: first, to reach an agreement 
on the concepts and abilities relating to child growth and de- 
velopment needed by teachers; second, to determine the kind 
of experiences most likely to develop in prospective teachers 
an understanding of children; and third, to set up some kind 
of course arrangement through which these experiences could 
be provided. The planning committee was asked to request 
the Commission to provide a consultant in this area. Two 
weeks later a specialist from the Commission’s Collaboration 
Center on Child Development in Chicago spent two days with 
this group. 

The group and the consultants made plans for members of 
the staff and students to work directly with children. They 
began to collect data on children and on the ways their stu- 
dents were studying children. In group meetings they shared 
their findings and planned what each should do before the 
next group meeting. Gradually they brought in others who 
were concerned with children and prospective teachers: first, 
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the critic teachers, then the regular teachers, and finally, the 
parents. 

The year was drawing to a close. What had the group 
done and what would it do next? The staff members them- 
selves had become more sensitive to the need for direct ex- 
periences with children, had refined their techniques for secur- 
ing information about children, and had sharpened their in- 
sights on certain aspects of child growth and development. 
There had been no changes in the names of the courses but 
many changes in the quality of experiences provided students. 
The group decided to recommend to the educational plan- 
ning committee that the group chairman be given a leave of 
absence the following year in order that he might participate 
in the Commission’s Collaboration Center on Child Develop- 
ment located at the University of Chicago. The recommenda- 
tion presented quite a problem to the planning committee. 
Here was a matter that involved money and raised questions 
of administrative policy. However, it was approved and 
passed on to the president. The president recognized in his 
own final approval of the recommendation that he was sacri- 
ficing an opportunity to develop a close personal relationship 
with this staff member for the sake of total staff morale. He 
thought, however, that it was worth it. 

The planning committee thought when this study group on 
child growth and development was organized it likely would 
make no final report. After two and a half years of study, 
the group did not make a final report but instead made a 
statement of progress. In this statement it first described the 
improvements that had been made in ways of studying chil- 
dren, then went on to make some recommendations involving 
administrative changes in the campus school. This created a 
new problem for the planning committee. What should be 
its role with reference to a recommendation by one group 
that clearly affected another group? That problem is left 
as part of the unfinished business of the planning com- 
mittee in the spring of 1942. Doubtless, this will not be the 
last time the Crossroads staff will be at the crossroads with 
reference to group action. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Effective group action is demanded by the times in which 
we live. It is not easy to achieve by college staffs. The pri- 
ority list of values traditionally held by college teachers and 
administrators does not make for the highest form of group 
action. A new rank order of values, however, seems to be 
emerging. 

The college teacher is changing in his attitude toward the 
relative importance of various phases of his job. Teaching, 
in the sense of guiding the learning experiences of a group 
of human beings, is really beginning to compete with highly 
technical research for first claim on his attention. Cooperat- 
ing with a group of colleagues in the improvement of a college 
course or a total program is coming to be considered as re- 
spectable as a position of leadership in some national asso- 
ciation; and group publication of some study carried on by 
several or all members of a faculty is being recognized in 
some quarters on equal terms with individual publication. All 
of these, where they exist, augur well for group action. 

The emerging college administrator is also changing in his 
priority list of values. Getting a job done—changing a cur- 
riculum or writing the catalog—is no longer the major con- 
sideration. Staff morale and the educational possibilities for 
the staff in doing a job are becoming of increasing importance 
in his thinking. Further, he is setting the stage so that each 
person will have to establish status with his colleagues rather 
than with the administrator alone. He is exerting his leader- 
ship by creating a desire on the part of the staff for improve- 
ment, by organizing the staff so that they can identify their 
problems and work on them effectively, by helping to clarify 
the major purposes of the college, and by making it ad- 
ministratively possible for professors to have access to the 
best thinking as they work together. If not new develop- 
ments, these are at least new emphases. 

The present period, during which many changes in pur- 
poses and procedures are certain to take place, may provide 
the best opportunity in a generation to make advances in group 
action. Nationally it is needed; educationally it is overdue. 








Teacher Councils Contribute to 
Administration 
By CHARLES E. GREENE 


HE SUPERINTENDENT of a large city school system is 
likely to find himself rather far removed from the 


educational program as it is carried on in the class- 
room where teachers work with boys and girls. With the 
superintendent there are associated assistant superintend- 
ents, directors, supervisors, coordinators, the board of edu- 
cation, and for certain purposes various groups of citizens 
and parents. Removed from the superintendent are the 
principals, who are responsible for the administration of the 
various schools, and still farther removed are the teachers 
themselves. The superintendent and his associates and the 
community all depend upon teachers to carry on the educa- 
tional program itself. No one would contend that the learn- 
ing process is actually taking place anywhere except where 
the teachers and the boys and girls work together. 
Recognition of this fact has led to the numerous state- 
ments that stress the importance of the teacher in our edu- 
cational system, and that emphasize the fact that the function 
of the supervisors, the principals, and all other officers in 
authority in a school system is to make the teacher’s task 
easier and more effectual. The very existence of the board 
of education, the superintendent, the assistant superintend- 
ents, directors, supervisors, principals, heads of depart- 
ments, and other officials has deprived the teacher of most 
of his authority in his work and has made the teacher de- 
pendent upon the rank and file of the administrative group. 
The actual authority in the administration of the school sys- 
tem resides in the board of education, and in most cities the 
board of education has delegated this authority to the super- 
intendent and his associates. When the administrative staff 
attempts to enforce its authority through sets of rules and 
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office procedures for evaluating the work of teachers, the au- 
thority of the teachers becomes correspondingly less, and the 
teachers’ freedom to plan and to execute to meet the needs 
of the boys and girls is limited. 

The idea of the school system as a smoothly operating 
organized mechanism was developed several decades ago. 
Uniformity was considered a virtue. The earliest progress 
in city school administration was made through uniting small 
school districts into the larger administrative unit of the city 
system, and resulted in better organization, more businesslike 
procedures, and the raising of standards of all schools to a 
higher level. Modern progress in school administration is 
concerned rather with the undoing of some of the evils that 
developed as a result of placing full authority and respon- 
sibility in the central administrative staff. Complete au- 
thority may spell uniformity in requirements and may deprive 
the teacher of the freedom and initiative that he must have 
if he is to do anything more than go through the motions of 
giving out information to be memorized and recited back in 
the deadly, uninteresting way that characterizes so many 
schoolrooms. 

The community holds the teacher responsible for the 
pupils’ growth and development. The administration of the 
school in order to have more authority has usurped this re- 
sponsibility. The community has not agreed to this usurpa- 
tion of power. Many teachers have agreed to it, but not 
the community. Parents and citizens still think of the school 
as being made up of classrooms where boys and girls spend 
their days with teachers. The power of the board of educa- 
tion and the school administration has become a tradition in 
many cities. This entrenches the entire administrative line, 
including principals, superintendents, directors, supervisors, 
and the board of education, in its powers and rights. This 
entrenchment means that the teacher is placed in a position 
of minor importance in the school system. 

Most superintendents of schools recognize this situation 
and agree that the next changes that are needed in school 
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administration must be concerned with the dispersion of the 
power that administrators now hold, so that teachers can and 
will assume responsibilities to the children and parents of the 
community and not simply be held responsible by the prin- 
cipals and other administrators. This is not easy to do. 

In order to achieve this objective, the superintendent of 
schools must organize his program to meet the needs of a 
democratic society or social order by devising and executing 
plans for delegating to teachers the authority and giving 
them the responsibility that is rightly theirs. In a modern 
school system one of the chief responsibilities of the super- 
intendent and his staff is to maintain a program allowing 
teachers to participate in and to furnish leadership for all 
types of activities that are carried on in the school system, 
including work in the classroom, and to plan for the im- 
provement of schools through the formation of policies for 
the administration of the entire system. 

The Denver Public Schools during the past twenty years 
have endeavored to set up a program that will give teachers 
a feeling of freedom and security and an opportunity both to 
plan their own instructional programs and to participate in 
the formation of policies of the school system as a whole. 

Teacher participation in school administration must be 
considered in two separate phases: first, that relating to the 
general policies which affect the entire school system, and 
second, that relating to the administration of the school in 
which the teacher works. The Denver School Policies Coun- 
cil was formed a few years ago to meet the first of these 
objectives, namely, to allow teachers to participate in the 
formation of general policies for the entire school system. 
The Denver School Policies Council is made up of approxi- 
mately two hundred teachers, principals, and administrators 
with representation from all schools in proportion to the 
number of teachers employed. Through its various com- 
mittees, this Policies Council receives suggestions and pro- 
posals for policies that have to do with the entire schoo! 
system. Through its committees, it studies various requests 
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that come from school employees, and the entire council con- 
siders the proposals after they have been given careful study 
by the committees. The council meets each month during 
the school year. Its committees take their assignments 
seriously and present well-formulated reports. Any action 
taken by this council may be reviewed by the superintendent’s 
staff and the Board of Education, but the results of such 
review must be reported to the council. 

The second objective which has to do with the participa- 
tion of the teacher in the administration of the school in 
which he works is probably more important than the first, as 
it affects the daily life and program of the teacher. This 
objective is also more difficult to achieve from the office of 
the superintendent than the first one, since such participation 
in the individual school depends so much upon the prin- 
cipals and teachers themselves. Any superintendent deceives 
himself who thinks that he has succeeded in giving freedom 
to teachers by inviting them to cooperate with him in policy 
making through their own organizations or through another 
organization set up for this purpose. The central adminis- 
tration of a large school system has not achieved success 
when it has developed a smoothly running machine that 
operates through authority delegated to assistant superin- 
tendents, directors, supervisors, and principals. It is the 
business of the central administration to see to it that its 
plan of school organization, through its elaborate provisions, 
its rules and regulations, its administrative personnel, does 
not deprive the teacher of the freedom to plan and execute 
programs to meet the needs of the children in the classroom 
and to meet those needs as the teacher can see them at first- 
hand. 

In Denver we feel that this principle is so essential that 
an important part of our organization plans definite pro- 
cedures for securing to the teacher the freedom, authority, 
and responsibility that he must have in order to do his best 
work in the classroom. A description of some of the pro- 
cedures that have been set up for this purpose follows: 
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The department of instruction has been created to plan 
the instructional program in cooperation with the administra- 
tive group and to assist administrators in giving teachers the 
leading part in instructional plans. The department of in- 
struction operates in two ways. In the first place, each junior 
and senior high school has its own instructional committee 
which assumes chief responsibility for planning the curricula 
for the school. For the city as a whole, there are three cen- 
tral instructional committees: one for elementary schools, one 
for junior high schools, and one for senior high schools. The 
personnel of these committees is composed of representatives 
from each junior and senior high school and from groups of 
elementary schools. Each of these central instructional com- 
mittees elects three members to an executive committee, which 
meets with the director of instruction, and which enacts pol- 
icies, plans, and procedures for the instructional program. 
Associated with the director of instruction are four general 
program coordinators, each of whom is assigned to two 
junior high schools and one senior high school for weekly 
visits in order to assist principals and committees of teachers 
in the planning of the instructional program of their par- 
ticular schools. These coordinators do not possess either 
administrative or instructional authority, but their work in 
the schools is to help teachers and principals plan the pro- 
gram in cooperative fashion. 

The work of the principal consists in setting up a plan 
that will meet the needs of his school and community both 
in its philosophy and in its procedures. In this he is assisted 
by teachers and by the program coordinator from the depart- 
ment of instruction. Working with the principal in each 
high school is a part-time teacher who is assigned the task 
of coordinating the instructional program within the school. 
The actual work of planning is done by the teachers them- 
selves, and in most of the schools a committee is provided 
in the school for this planning. The group planning on the 
part of teachers is all done directly in relation to the needs 
of the classroom and the particular groups of boys and girls 
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concerned. There is no group planning in a vacuum. Even 
when the instructional committees for the city as a whole 
meet, their planning has to do with the needs of the children 
in the various schools, since each representative presents 
the needs of his own particular school or group of schools 
when he meets with the central instructional committee. 

The cooperative effort involved in planning a program 
to meet the needs of given groups of boys and girls con- 
stitutes a serious drain on the energies of those who are 
involved in the planning. Cooperative group effort to get 
results must be taken seriously, and teachers must be given 
regular school time in the school day to do this work if 
it is to be done most effectively. For over sixteen years 
the Denver schools have held teachers responsible for de- 
veloping courses of study and have allowed them to plan 
these courses of study during the regular school day, fur- 
nishing substitutes to carry on the ordinary work of the 
teacher while planning is in progress. The plan not only 
dignifies this work of the teacher, since it is considered by 
the administration just as important as the teaching process 
itself, but it also encourages the teachers to be thorough- 
going in their researches and serious-minded in their recom- 
mendations. 

If the teachers’ contribution is to be effectual, there must 
be a system set up within the school itself that provides for 
cooperative planning among teachers, that furnishes en- 
couragement and leadership to teachers in planning, that co- 
ordinates the cooperative planning of teachers, and that 
encourages teachers to make recommendations for adminis- 
trative changes that will facilitate their work. 

Since the formation of councils, committees, and other 
planning groups in the various schools is the result of local 
initiative and enterprise, these organizations take various 
forms. Each junior and senior high school has a building 
instructional committee which is made up of representatives 
of other building committees and school departments. This 
committee assumes a major role in planning the instructional 
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program of the school and is also concerned with recommend- 
ing administrative adaptations to meet instructional needs. 

In one school the group consists of seven departmental 
teachers, three coordinators, the principal, assistant principal, 
dean of girls, and two representatives from the faculty at 
large. This committee defines its functions as follows: 

1. To study building-wide instructional needs. 

2. To serve as a clearinghouse for instructional problems 
of individual teachers and departments. 

3. To serve as an executive body for putting into effect 
recommendations from the faculty, the administration, and 
the various building committees. 


During the past year the committee has made a study of the fee system 
used in the school and reported its findings and recommendations to 
pupils, teachers, and parents; it has assumed leadership for the study of 
teacher education in the building and for making its share of the report 
on teacher education to the Commission;! and it is considering the 
recommendations of the evaluation committee relative to objectives and 
evaluation in general education units.” 


Practically every school has in its building organization a health 
committee. In one school, the health committee has met every other 
week during this past year, frequently in the home of one of its mem- 
bers, where tea has been served. ‘The members have had the advice of 
specialists and have read widely in the field of health education. The 
committee’s recommendations have brought about a revision of the class- 
time schedule to allow for rest periods, both morning and afternoon, 
and opportunity has been given for pupils who need it to drink milk 
during the morning. In addition, the committee has suggested possible 
units on health for work in the three-period general education program 
in the seventh grade.® 


In one senior high school the first forty minutes of each 
morning is used by the faculty for the consideration of the 
entire school program. For three years the faculty has met, 
occasionally as a whole but more often in small groups, to 

* Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 


*Report on Activities of Building Committees, South High School. 
* Report of the Health Committee, Aaron Gove Junior High School. 
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carry forward their studies. The following description of 
the meetings of the school coordinators will illustrate: 


Coordinators meet once a week or oftener. Their work deals pri- 
marily with coordination. They discuss policies for possible recom- 
mendation to the faculty or to the School Policies Council. They 
prepare the schedule of general education classes, along with all sched- 
ules of meetings, evaluation, and the like. Members of this group 
serve on the central committees of coordination, instruction, evalua- 
tion, visual aids, materials, records and reports, School Policies Coun- 
cil, and others; and serve as a clearinghouse in which the work of all 
committees is transmitted to the faculty. When general meetings are 
scheduled or when visitors are expected, this group lays the plans.... 

From this three-year experience in faculty planning, certain important 
conclusions have been drawn: 

1. Before any program of educational betterment can develop in a 
school, there must be progressive leadership in that school. This 
leadership must be inspirational and at the same time practical to the 
extent of making administrative changes required. 

2. The entire staff of the school must be included in whatever pro- 
gram is undertaken. It is not possible to secure unanimous agreement 
on many proposals, but there must be an opportunity for all to partici- 
pate in the planning, evaluation, and modifications. Although unanimity 
may not be possible, such procedure secures quite general agreement. 

3. Method for allowing the entire staff to evaluate the program at 
regular periods must be devised. ‘These evaluations must be reported 
to the staff and then be used in making changes. 

4. Any intensive program of inservice training has a much better 
chance for success if special time is provided for meetings and if part or 
all of that time is not at the teacher’s expense. 

5. Regular meetings, even though far apart, are generally more 
effective than irregularly scheduled meetings. 

6. When many groups are meeting, repetition of membership must be 
avoided as much as possible. 

7. In addition to leadership by the administrative heads there must 
also be leadership within the staff that will direct the purposes, philos- 
ophy, and plan of the total program. (In this program much of the 
leadership is centered in the group of coordinators and the committee 
and department chairmen.) By this is meant that time must be pro- 
vided for coordination, visual aids, evaluation, counseling, and other 
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special services; and the teacher load must be such as to permit teachers 
to participate in the program without too much strain.* 


In the elementary school the number of teachers on the 
faculty is less than in the secondary school, varying from seven 
to twenty. Whole faculties meet together, and sometimes 
groups of schools unite in meetings for certain purposes. The 
teacher group in an elementary school is thus kept very much 
aware of the total school and total curriculum problem. 

One of the chief functions of a school administrator is to 
devise ways and means to stimulate teachers to do their own 
thinking and planning, and to release them from rules and 
regulations and from inspectorial supervision which may easily 
discourage and intimidate them. In a large city system, the 
superintendent needs to set up a carefully designed program 
to convert these objectives into positive action. In the 
Denver schools a definite and consistent effort has been made 
to place the fundamental responsibility for child growth on 
teachers, and to devise ways and means as a regular procedure 
to make permanent the gains made, as well as to strive con- 
stantly for new gains. 


“Report on Faculty Organization, West High School. 











Lessons from the War of 1917-18" 
By E. S. EVENDEN 


UST twenty-five years ago the United States entered the 
so-called World War, “the war to make the world safe 
for democracy,” and now we are in the midst of a second 

war that has a much larger proportion of the world involved 
than did the first, with democracy again threatened. Most of 
the leading statesmen of all countries today have vivid first- 
hand recollections of the First World War. Many millions 
of the men and women who were old enough in 1917 to know 
what war meant and to have taken part in it are now the lead- 
ing citizens in their communities with sons and daughters 
being called to service in this war. 

With the lessons of the war of 1917-18 so recently taught 
us and to such a large proportion of our leaders, we should 
pause long enough to give ourselves a stock-taking examina- 
tion. How many of those lessons taught us a few years ago 
at a heavy cost of priceless young lives, destroyed property, 
and lowered national and international morale and good will 
were learned, how many partially learned, and how many not 
learned at all? In order to facilitate the examination of what 
we did learn, some of the more important educational lessons 
of the First World War will be reviewed. 


FAILURE TO MAINTAIN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Education was held in high esteem by the American public 
in 1917 even though standards for teachers were much lower 
than they are now. Then suddenly the reports on the health 
and educational preparation of the drafted men caused wide- 
spread consternation. We were shown to be “a nation of 
sixth graders’ and 30 per cent of the drafted men were de- 
clared unfit for general military duty. In spite of these 


* Epiror’s Nore. This article, in a longer version, appeared as Chapter II 
in Teacher Education in a Democracy at War by Mr. Evenden, prepared for 


the Commission on Teacher Education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1942). 
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startling revelations support was withdrawn, pressing prob- 
lems were neglected, programs were distorted, the value of 
schools was underestimated and in places ridiculed, and im- 
mediate wartime needs were overemphasized. 

The crowded and eventful years that have intervened since 
these things happened have caused many citizens to forget the 
lessons that were not too thoroughly learned at the time of 
the First World War. Enough of the conditions that existed 
then and of the ineffectual attempts to correct them will be 
presented to recall the situation to the minds of those who 
should remember and either do not or else have not taken 
time to recall them. 

Among the first results of the greatly increased expendi- 
tures for the war and of the rapidly mounting cost of living 
were sharp cuts in the school budgets. Many of the places of 
teachers who went into war service were not filled. Instead 
the sizes of classes were increased. Teachers and supervisors 
of special subjects such as art, music, household arts, and phys- 
ical education as well as general supervisors were dismissed. 

By the time the United States entered the First World War 
both industrial wages and the cost of living had increased. 
Teachers’ salaries in most instances had not been actually re- 
duced, but had been increased so slightly—in comparison with 
the wages in other lines of work—that they were in effect 
diminished since their buying power was actually less than 
before the war. 

Teachers’ salaries were not the only items in school budgets 
to feel financial competition with war expenditures. The erec- 
tion of school buildings virtually stopped during the war, and 
in 1918 publishers of school and college textbooks were re- 
stricted to 50 per cent or less of the average number issued 
during the five years prior to January 1, 1918. 


New RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Every governmental agency that aimed to deal directly with the 
people quickly discovered that the public schools formed a convenient 
and effective agency both of patriotic publicity and of actual patriotic 
service. In every city, town, and hamlet, and in the district schools 


Is 
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of the open country, the teachers soon found themselves literally over- 
whelmed with national responsibilities. These they assumed with 
earnestness and patriotic devotion. They organized their pupils to 
sell Liberty Bonds; through their efforts very largely the Thrift 
Stamp and War Savings campaigns met with gratifying success; they 
formed Junior Red Cross chapters which made millions of bandages 
and surgical dressings; they directed their pupils in the collection of 
money and clothing for overseas relief; they supervised the “war 
gardens”; they were so active in having their pupils gather peach 
pits and nutshells for the Chemical Warfare Service that it was 
necessary to send a special message from Washington stopping the 
shipments; at every possible point, in season and out of season, they 
worked under official government direction to stimulate and conserve 
that most important asset of a nation-in-arms—‘civilian morale.’ 


Early in the war there were 250 agencies listed by the 
N. E. A. in a pamphlet Through the Schools in War Time 
as either directly or indirectly using the schools to further 
their causes. Many of these were causes officially sponsored 
or approved by government agencies. Many of them had 
permanent educational value, but in most cases the dominant 
motive was to get something done as rapidly as possible. 

In giving this list of ways in which the work of the schools 
was affected it is certainly not the purpose to imply that the 
schools should “‘go on as usual” in wartime. Obviously they 
cannot and should not. It is equally obvious that not all of 
the changes should be curtailments and emergency additions. 
Some of the things that the schools are ordinarily expected 
to do for the boys and girls must be even more thoroughly 
done in time of war as, for example, helping them to under- 
stand the principles of our democratic form of government, 
to form desirable health habits, to learn to work together 
cooperatively for a common goal, and to develop those traits 
of character that are needed by the citizens of any nation if 
it is successfully to withstand the challenge of war. 

The ways in which the schools are affected in wartime 
should be considered not alone in terms of the immediate 


*W. C. Bagley and J. A. H. Keith, The Nation and the Schools (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920), p. 127. 
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effect on the class work but also as evidence of the public’s 
attitude toward the relative importance of the schools. 
Changes in the work of the schools become serious only when 
they prevent the schools from doing efficiently those phases 
of their work that lay the educational foundations for demo- 
cratic citizenship. Along with this and in addition to this the 
schools should be and are willing to do all that time and 
energy will permit to win the war. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


One of the first evidences that the war was having a direct 
effect upon the schools was the early development of serious 
shortages of teachers which resulted almost immediately in a 
lowering of standards for admission to teaching and in the 
quality of the recruits. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 


in his report for the year ending June 30, 1918 (page 38), 
stated that: 


Careful estimates based upon reports from nearly every section 
of the country would indicate that the actual teacher shortage may 
now reach an aggregate of 40,000. Reports indicate also that an 
unprecedented number of those now teaching are inexperienced, esti- 
mates fixing the number at a quarter of a million nearly. 


This was the time when a county superintendent in an east- 
ern state said at an educational conference, “I carry my book 
of temporary certificates with me at all times so that if I find 
anyone in a receptive mood I can issue him a certificate before 
he changes his mind.” 

All reports of the shortages of teachers during the First 
World War indicated that they appeared first in the rural 
areas and in some of the special fields such as industrial arts, 
chemistry, home economics, and commercial education. Al- 
though the shortages started as indicated they soon spread to 
all types of schools and to all sections of the country. The 
principal reasons for these shortages were recognized clearly 
at the time to be: 

1. The entrance of men teachers into various branches of 
military service. 
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2. The entrance of women teachers into nursing and other 
such services. 

3. The entrance of many teachers into various forms of 
work considered more directly related to the war, such as 
work in industries, banks, stores, and farms. In such shifts, 
teachers were doing work that brought them greater public 
approval and, incidentally, much better remuneration. 

4. Reduced enrollments in all institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially in the curricula from which the supply of teach- 
ers was drawn. 

5. The fact that teachers’ salaries remained below the pur- 
chasing power of teachers’ salaries in 1914—a time when they 
had been shown to be ridiculously low. 

6. The entrance of many high school students and gradu- 
ates into military service or directly into industries where the 
wages were double what they would have received as teachers. 

7. The fact that new recruits to teaching were in many 
cases so obviously inadequately prepared for the work or were 
locally recognized as belonging to the less able members of the 
community deterred others, who might have become teachers, 
from doing so. 

It was during this time that a college professor—a prospec- 
tive textbook author—asked the representative of a publish- 
ing house dealing largely in public school textbooks, ““What 
sort of books does your firm want?” ‘The revealing reply 
was: 


We are not in the slightest doubt as to what kind of textbooks we 
want for the near future. We want the most elementary treatises 
that can be written. We want A-B-C books. Books that presup- 
pose a minimum of intelligence on the part of the teachers. Books 
that will teach themselves. In short, fool-proof books. And we want 
this kind of textbook because we realize that with present prices and 
present salaries we are going to have to deal with just that type of 
teacher for the next ten or fifteen years.” 


* Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living, Report of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions (Washington: National Education 
Association, July 1918). 
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These were the days when the teachers of the United States 


who read their educational journals were confronted by such 
items as: 


“Get a War Job. Help your Country and Yourself.” 

“A Good Position—With Uncle Sam is most desirable.” 
“Government Positions for Women.” 

“War Opens Thousands of Government Jobs to Teachers.” 
“Women Wanted—U.S. Government Jobs $100 to $150 a 


month.” 

“Teachers—Get Government War Jobs.” 

“All teachers both men and women should try the government 
examinations soon to be held throughout the entire country. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positions.” 


In reading notices and advertisements such as these, one 
should remember that nearly half of the teachers of the coun- 
try were receiving $600 or less a year. 

Implied or stated directly in the preceding quotations and 
comments may be seen some of the effects of the war upon the 
supply of teachers. Other unfortunate consequences growing 
out of this situation and having more than a temporary effect 
upon the schools of the country are pointed out in order that 
the full import of the situation may better be realized. 

First, there was a sharp lowering of standards for the cer- 
tification of teachers. Youngsters, little more than children 
part way through their high school courses, were urged to 
teach as a form of patriotic service. Most of these tem- 
porary certificates were renewable. 

Second, while the shortage was most acute many former 
teachers, married women who had quit teaching to rear fami- 
lies and teachers who had retired or who had gone into other 
fields of work, were urged to return to teaching. Many of 
them did so but did not take any courses that would bring 
them up to date in their command of subject matter or meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Third, many of the teachers who obtained temporary cer- 
tificates and taught until the close of the war found at that 
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time that they were better off as teachers than they would be 
in other positions. Many of those teachers, admitted under 
the pressure of an emergency with preparation definitely below 
approved standards, remained as permanent additions to 
teaching staffs. 

Finally, it was, unfortunately, quite a common experience 
for those young men and young women teachers who had left 
teaching to enter military service to return to their homes to 
find that the positions they had given up were now filled by 
teachers who felt no desire or obligation to relinquish them, 
even though, in the great majority of cases, they were not 
nearly as well qualified for the work. No matter how unfair 
this may seem to be for individual teachers who were thus 
forced to relocate or change occupations, the real and perma- 
nent unfairness was to the children who, year after year, were 
forced to do with less than the best available teachers because 
no satisfactory plan had been worked out to make temporary 
certificates temporary. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON COLLEGE CURRICULA FOR 
TEACHERS 


The general decrease in the number of students in colleges 
of all kinds and particularly in curricula for teachers not only 
added to the shortage of teachers during the war but pre- 
sented problems for the future. 

The plight of the colleges and normal schools became a 
matter of such national concern that President Wilson, under 
date of July 20, 1917, wrote to Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, as follows :* 

The White House, 
Washington, July 20, 1917 


My pear Mr. SECRETARY: 


The question which you have brought to my attention is of the 
very greatest moment. It would, as you suggest, seriously impair 


* Quoted in Parke Rexford Kolbe, The Colleges in War Time and After 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919), pp. 49-50. 
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America’s prospects of success in this war if the supply of highly 
trained men were unnecessarily diminished. There will be need for 
a larger number of persons expert in the various fields of applied 
science than ever before. Such persons will be needed both during 
the war and after its close. I therefore have no hesitation in urging 
colleges and technical schools to endeavor to maintain their courses as 
far as possible on the usual basis. There will be many young men 
from these institutions who will serve in the armed forces of the 
country. Those who fall below the age of selective conscription and 
who do not enlist may feel that by pursuing their courses with 
earnestness and diligence they also are preparing themselves for valu- 
able service to the Nation. I would particularly urge upon the young 
people who are leaving our high schools that as many of them as 
can do so avail themselves this year of the opportunities offered by 
the colleges and technical schools, to the end that the country may 
not lack an adequate supply of trained men and women. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Wooprow WILSON 
Honorable Franklin K. Lane 


Secretary of the Interior 


The need for a steadying message from the President was 
revealed by such overzealous, if not hysterical, attitudes of 
some of our leaders toward college education as reported in 
The Nation for May 31, 1917: 


In one of the state universities of the Middle West, a short time 
ago, the majority of male students were suddenly notified that all 
classes were closed to them for the remainder of the college year. 
This was done by executive order, apparently on the insistent advice 
of the governor of the state. The assumption was that the country 


needed these young men in one or another form of service connected 
with the war. 


On the other hand, the situation evoked many instances of 
statesmanlike thinking on the part of individuals and profes- 
sional groups. A good example of this was a report issued 
July 1918 by the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure, 
and Pensions of the N. E. A. A few quotations from the 


introductory section of that report will show the attitude of 
the N. E. A. leaders in 1918. 
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EDUCATION PRESERVES FRUITs OF VICTORY 


The argument in many minds seems to run something like this: 
“Our business at present is to win the war. By all means let us 
keep the technical schools that have a bearing on that business run- 
ning full blast. As for the rest of the school system, time enough to 
attend to that when the war is over.”’ Now, if we knew that the war 
would be over in a year; or if the country were financially at its last 
gasp, with taxation passing the limits of the tolerable—if luxury were 
entirely eliminated, and waste and extravagence things of the past; 
or if all the able-bodied men and women were at the front, in the 
factory, or on the farm—then there might be a gleam of reason in a 
proposition to close the schools till the war was over, or to let them 
pass into the hands of admittedly inferior persons. Even under such 
circumstances the proposal would be a desperate one. Culture and 
education are by their nature continuous things. They are a kind 
of birth. You cannot disturb the process of physical birth in a nation 
without disaster. Neither can you interrupt its spiritual and intel- 
lectual life and expect to take it up, unimpaired, where it was dropt. 
It would be tragedy indeed if the present generation were to win the 
war only to have the fruits of victory wasted by a generation incapa- 
ble of understanding or using them. 


A War or SCHOOLMASTERS 


Here it is that we touch the center of the misunderstanding con- 
cerning this war and general education. This is not merely a war 
of chemistry and engineering, a war of technical knowledge pitted 
against technical knowledge; it is a war of cultures and ideals, of 
ideas pitted against ideas. In this sense it is literally a war of school- 
masters; and only the hope of victory in this latter struggle makes 
the sacrifices of the other conflict seem worthwhile. But to achieve 
that victory the ideas and ideals for which we stand must be kept 
pure and free-flowing at their source. . . . 

. .. But this, in the main, lies with the will and the intellect of the 
next generation, and the will and the intellect of the next generation lie 
in no small measure in the keeping of the teachers of the present. 


MARKEDLY SUPERIOR TEACHERS DEMANDED 


It has become a truism that the Germany of today is the product 
of the German schoolmasters of yesterday. Just as certainly the 
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America of tomorrow, perhaps the world of tomorrow, will be the 
product of the American teachers of today.* 


SoME LESSONS FROM ENGLISH EXPERIENCES 


At the time the United States entered the First World 
War, England had accumulated nearly three years of bitter 
firsthand experience with the effect of war on education and 
on the supply of teachers. This experience could have been 
and should have been of great service to us. To be sure, edu- 
cational conditions in the two countries differed somewhat, 
but the elements in common were so numerous that we should 
have been able to avoid making on our side all of the same 
mistakes and on a grander scale. 

An article by Winthrop D. Lane on “Children’s Bit in 
War” appeared in Survey for February 3, 1917. A few quo- 
tations from that report of his observations in England will 
show the tragic parallel. 


Education in England is at a standstill. Like every peacetime 
activity of government it has been thrown into the crucible of war 
economy, and more than others it has come forth a scorched and 
shrunken thing. Thousands of children are marking time, other 
thousands have been turned prematurely from the school door. In 
some localities three-fourths of the total war savings in public funds 
have been effected in education alone. 


One of the first effects of the war was to withdraw able-bodied 
male teachers from the schools. Whether a schoolmaster would be 
likely to perform more effective public service by staying at his 
school than by joining the forces of the Crown was a question that 
seemed to trouble few people. . . 


One of the first economies was the complete stopping of all new 
buildings and improvement. ... Overcrowding has been an increasing 
menace for years, and the size of classes has become alarming even to 
the public. 


Another item in the retrenchment program has been educational 
supplies. . . . Many local communities have not bought a single 
new book for the past twelve months. 


* Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living, pp. 3-4. 
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Medical inspection and school clinics have almost disappeared in 
places. School dentistry has come under the knife and the supply 
of free eyeglasses has been reduced. School kitchens and cookery 
centers have been largely done away with and school laundries have 
been curtailed. Meals for necessitous children, provided for 420,000 
in 1914, have been very largely eliminated... . 

There is still to be considered what is perhaps the most insidious 
attack that war has caused upon education in England . . . the re- 
laxation of school attendance laws, the cutting short of the period of 
education for thousands of children, and the increase in child labor. 


Seventeen of the largest towns in England have made a wartime 
study of “juvenile depravity.” By comparing the records for the 
three months from December to February 1914-15, with the same 
three months for 1915-16, these towns found a total increase of 34 
per cent in “the number of offenses by children and young persons.” 


Had England saved her entire educational budget she would have 
been in a position to prolong the war, at the rate it was costing her 


at the outset, nine days. At the rate it is costing her now, she could 
prolong it six. 


H. A. L. Fisher who did more than any other man in 
England to make the country realize the importance of the 
schools was reported in School Life for August 16, 1918 as 
saying: 


At the beginning of the war, when first the shortage of labor be- 
came apparent, a raid was made upon the schools, a great raid, a 
successful raid, a raid started by a large body of unreflected opinion. 
The result of that raid upon the school has been that hundreds of 
thousands of children in this country have been prematurely with- 
drawn from school, and have suffered an irreparable damage, a dam- 
age which it will be quite impossible for us hereafter adequately to 
repair. ‘That is a very grave and distressing symptom. 


One cannot help but be impressed with the close corre- 
spondence—item for item—between these experiences in Eng- 
land and their later repetition in the United States. Does 
our failure to learn such lessons indicate an inherent weak- 
ness in the democratic system, a lack of competent leadership, 
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public ignorance, or general indifference? The answer is 
important. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MISTAKES 


The preceding narration shows very clearly that serious 
mistakes were made by educators in 1917-18. One was to 
allow the quality of teaching, not too good at the beginning 
of the war, to sink to such low levels that millions of children 
were taught by incompetent and inexperienced persons. An- 
other fatal error was our egregious failure to prepare both 
our adult population and the boys and girls in schools to 
understand the world situation after the war. As a result 
we muffed entirely our chance to play a constructive role in 
building an enduring peace. 

The public schools, with a teaching personnel depleted in 
number and ability, did their valiant best to win the war but 
showed little vision beyond the day-by-day calls for immediate 
services. ‘Theirs, beyond all others, was the task to prepare 
the citizens of the postwar period to build and maintain a new 
world order of peace and understanding. How can an indi- 
vidual or a people work effectively for a thing that is neither 
understood nor prized? 

The colleges and universities made their first mistake when 
they failed to defend the value of their own work as an essen- 
tial contribution to winning the war, and diverted able stu- 
dents from curricula for teachers to other areas of service. 
Their second error was failure of faculty members and stu- 
dents alike to realize that the peace had to be won as well as 
the war and that some of the faculty members especially 
should have been among the first to study the problem and 
plan for its solution. 

The general public’s principal mistakes were those of omis- 
sion. They did not want the schools to be less efficient but 
they did virtually nothing to maintain their effectiveness. 
Even though almost every action during the First World War 
was motivated by the slogan of ‘‘making the world safe for 
democracy” and anything labeled “democratic” was without 
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thought considered good, there was little comprehension on 
the part of the public as to what democracy actually stood for 
other than the form of government then operating in the 
United States. Our failure then to conceive and plan collec- 
tively for “a humane and rational world order’ of self-re- 
specting and mutually respecting nations, not only willing to 
live and let live, but desirous of helping each other to live 
better is one of the reasons why we are again at war fighting 
to retain the blessings we neglected to safeguard during peace. 





The Cooperative Study in General 
Education 
By RALPH W. OGAN 


HE Cooperative Study in General Education originated 
because colleges felt need for improving their programs 
of education. Colleges were questioning the appropri- 
ateness of many of their practices and requirements for many 
of their students. Is education that is appropriate for pro- 
spective specialists in a field also appropriate for the con- 
siderable number of students who are unlikely to become spe- 
cialists? How may colleges more adequately determine the 
needs of students and how may they better meet these needs? 
How may a college profit from the experience of other col- 
leges which are actively working toward progressive changes 
in their programs? Such questions as these illustrate the 
more or less common interests that led the colleges now in the 
Cooperative Study in General Education to undertake the 
study. 

From the outset the faculties and the central staff have 
aimed directly at effecting concrete improvements in what 
actually happens to students. Unlike a status study or a sur- 
vey, the Cooperative Study has sought improvements in edu- 
cational practice, based upon a synthesis of principles. 


ASSUMPTIONS BAsIC TO THE STUDY 


From its beginning the Cooperative Study has operated on 
the basis of certain assumptions. One assumption is that be- 
cause of differences among colleges, no one plan of general 
education and no one philosophy of education can be uni- 
versally appropriate to colleges. Each college has a problem 
of planning that is its own. A college must create as well as 
select; adapt as well as adopt. 

Related to this assumption is the second: that in the Co- 
operative Study each college shall exercise full autonomy. 


692 
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Each college has complete responsibility for determining what 
problems it wishes to study, what activities in the study will 
be locally helpful, and what modifications in local practice 
shall be made. The college, not the central staff, assumes 
responsibility for the administration of all local activities of 
the study. The central staff advocates or proposes to a col- 
lege no particular concept of general education and no par- 
ticular set of practices as constituting an “ideal program.” 
Instead, the staff comes to a college with the purpose of dis- 
covering the problems in which the faculty members are inter- 
ested and of facilitating their efforts to study these problems. 

A third assumption is that cooperative efforts are mutually 
helpful. Because there are some similarities among colleges, 
interests in many important educational problems are com- 
mon among them. The study has set up several “‘major proj- 
ects’ designed to facilitate the cooperative study of problems 
with which the cooperating colleges are concerned. Findings 
in these projects, therefore, are helpful to colleges generally. 

A fourth assumption is that a continuous program of self- 
examination in each cooperating college is essential. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated the relative futility of efforts to effect 
change merely by making pronouncements, by publishing 
studies, or by relying on the findings or recommendations of 
outsiders. In the Cooperative Study in General Education it 
is recognized that the accumulation of valid evidence is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for effecting progres- 
sive change. Faculty participation in studies, in the view of 
the study, is essential. We believe that faculty participation 
results in studies that are more likely to be used because they 
are inherently useful, and because they are in the thinking of 
the ultimate consumer, namely, the teachers who cooperated 
in making the studies. 

The purposes and assumptions of the study have been the 
constant center of reference as the college representatives and 
members of the central staff collaboratively determine the 
means and devices that will be most useful. A few of the 
major kinds of activity deserve mention. The significance of 
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these means grows out of the purposes and assumptions of 
the study. 


Major ACcrTiIvItTIEs 


The most helpful single way of working has proved to be 
the summer workshop in general education. The workshop 
provides an opportunity for faculty members to devote five 
weeks to uninterrupted study of a definite problem or interest. 
The workshop facilitates the effort of faculty participants 
through provision of opportunities for individual conferences 
with staff members, through group conferences, through mak- 
ing the facilities of the University of Chicago available to 
participants, and so on. Extreme flexibility of schedule and 
of organization is the keynote of workshop procedure. The 
number of faculty participants has varied from 65 to 165. In 
the last four years, about 100 colleges not in the Cooperative 
Study have sent faculty representatives to the workshops in 
general education. 

The fourth workshop in general education for college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and student personnel workers was 
held at the University of Chicago July 27 to August 28, 1942. 
This workshop featured two new major emphases, namely: 
(1) a study of how to convert the threat which war brings 
to colleges from an educational danger to an educational op- 
portunity; and (2) a project calling for the active collabora- 
tion of participants and staff members of all divisions of the 
workshop—that is, science, social science, humanities, student 
personnel, administration, and home economics—in analyzing 
the total job of general education. This project helped to 
induce increased sharing of viewpoints and insights by teach- 
ers of many subjects, by administrators, and by counselors. 

The aims of this enterprise were: to clarify further the 
philosophy of the Cooperative Study; to assist participants 
and staff members to think critically about general education 
as a whole, rather than in “piecemeal” terms; and to discover 
practical procedures by which faculty members, representing 
the several disciplines and the administrative branches, can 
pool their resources more effectively in the efforts being made 
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to improve the whole program of general education in a 
college. 

A second helpful way of working is through intercollege 
committees in which representatives of about ten colleges 
meet for a week of concentrated work on carefully prepared 
agenda. The committee is, in effect, a one-week workshop. 
The committee members and the central staff pool their re- 
sources in working on matters of common concern such as the 
development of instruments of evaluation, the interpretation 
of data from evaluation instruments, the planning of studies 
in the colleges, the planning of next steps in the study. Once 
each year the college representatives charged by their respec- 
tive institutions with the local administration of the study 
activities (the liaison officers) meet with the central staff to 
survey progress to date and to plan next steps. 

A third method of working is through fellowships that 
enable a faculty member to spend about six months working 
at the central office with the central staff. The object of the 
fellowship is to provide opportunities for experience that will 
be helpful to key faculty members who will serve as resource 
persons or as leaders in the college program of general edu- 
cation. 

Other ways of working include staff visits to colleges (last 
year over 180 man-days were devoted to such visits), faculty 
visits to the central office, correspondence, test scoring and 
consultation, the exchange of materials prepared by the col- 


leges, and issuance of news letters, bulletins, and evaluation 
instruments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INVENTORIES 


Most important of the evaluation instruments are the in- 
ventories developed by the several major projects of the 
study. The underlying purposes of all the projects are to 
determine the needs of students and to evolve appropriate 
ways of meeting these needs. 

The college representatives and members of the central 
staff see two major steps in the process of determining the 
needs of a student. First, a faculty and each teacher in the 
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faculty have responsibility for evolving well-founded judg- 
ments as to the resources that a student needs and will need 
to live a good life. These resources should enable a student to 
overcome obstacles in the way of achieving these goals. These 
resources are of such kinds as information, interests, beliefs, 
abilities, skills, and activities. Judgment of the values of 
such kinds of resources must be made, not as though each kind 
of resource is discrete but rather with recognition of their 
interrelations. 

Judgments as to the resources that a student should have 
are more likely to be well founded if the faculty think col- 
laboratively and if they include within their purview evidence 
from many (not a few) sources such as the great tradition 
of scholarship, what subject-matter specialists think their 
subjects can contribute, philosophy of democratic education, 
principles of human growth and development, evaluation evi- 
dence, and studies of society as it is and ought to be. Obvi- 
ously faculties will not reach identical judgments. Here, how- 
ever, the autonomy of colleges is stressed. The problem of 
reaching judgments, in last analysis, belongs to the college. 

The second step in determining the need of a student is 
that of finding the resources which he now has and especially 
how these resources are interrelated. At this point in the 
major projects the central staff and college representatives 
have developed a number of inventories? which, when used 


* Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relationships 
General Goals of Life 
Religious Concepts 
Inventory of Social Understanding 
Health Inventories: 

1.1 Health Activities 

1.2 Health Information 

1.3 Health Interests 

1.4 Health Attitudes 

1.5 Analyzing Health Problems 

1.6 Judging Sources of Information in Health Problems 
Checklist of Wartime Problems 
Satisfactions Found in Reading Fiction 
Inventory in the Arts 
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with other fact-finding procedures, indicate serviceably well 
the present status of the individual student and of groups of 
students. Incidentally, the status of individuals and of groups 
within a college varies markedly as does the status of respec- 
tive student bodies. 

For practical purposes of the study the difference between 
the resources which a student has and those which, in the 
judgment of the responsible faculty persons, he ought to have 
constitutes a need. Judgment enters into the process of ap- 
praising these observed differences, their relation to each 
other, and their importance. Judgment and analysis of ex- 
perience are required, too, in determining effective ways of 
reducing the gap between the resources which a student has 
and the resources he ought to have. 

In the development of inventories effort has been made to 
undertake at any one time a job sufficiently limited in scope as 
to be manageable. College representatives and members of 
the central staff have made judgments as to the major kinds 
of new inventories that are needed to supplement instruments 
already available. They then determined what particular 
ones of the inventories were most needed and began their 
development. Present inventories, therefore, are part of a 
comprehensively planned program of fact finding to deter- 
mine what resources for good living students have. The in- 
ventories at present deal with selected areas of human living 
and with selected kinds of resources for living. 


The Major Project in Student Personnel and Counseling 


In the field of student personel and counseling the first in- 
ventory relates to the personal-social relations of students in 
the college community. The inventory is concerned with sev- 
eral kinds or classifications of personal-social relations such 
as “belonging,” relation with the opposite sex, relation be- 
tween students and faculty, etc. In Part I of the inventory, 
students indicate the extent of their participation and interests 
in activities classified in such categories; in Part II students 
indicate their concerns or difficulties which likewise are classi- 
fied in similar categories. 
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A few illustrations will indicate some of the inferences that 
may be drawn from student responses to the inventory. The 
chosen illustrations relate to the “personal-social relationships 
between students and faculty.” 

Some striking differences as to the activities of freshmen 
are found among the responses of student groups in ten col- 
leges, as is shown by the following summary: 


Having a friendly talk with my faculty adviser about things in 
general. 


16 per cent of the freshmen in one college participate in this 
activity as compared to 76 per cent in another college. 


Having congenial, informal contacts with faculty members outside 
of class. 


6 per cent participation in one college as compared to 47 
per cent in another college. 


With respect to specific items of concern or difficulty, there 
are also great contrasts in the responses from various student 
groups, as is shown by the following illustrations: 

Conferences with my faculty adviser being pretty much limited to 
selection of courses for my schedule. 


Range: 14 per cent to 74 per cent. 
Feeling that I do not know my instructors at all well. 
Range: 30 per cent to 73 per cent. 


Responses of college freshmen to whole categories? of 
items likewise varies. Thus, in one college, only 12 per cent 
of the responses of freshmen indicate participation in activi- 
ties classified as personal-social relations with the faculty; 
whereas in another college 36 per cent of the freshman re- 
sponses indicated participation in these activities. So far as 
concerns or difficulties in student-faculty relations are con- 
cerned, the corresponding percentages range from 26 per cent 
to 48 per cent. 

Such inventory results as these highlight certain issues. If 
a college asserts the major importance of knowing its students 
as persons and if 88 per cent of its students do not find oppor- 


*In every category in the inventory in both Part I and Part II, 16 items are 
included. 
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tunity to discuss problems with instructors outside of class, 
the college faces a problem. The college may want, for ex- 
ample, to secure and examine other evidence to check the 
meaning and validity of the inventory finding, or to plan ways 
of providing students with such opportunities. 


The Major Project in Social Studies 


The major project in the social sciences has involved the 
development and use of an Inventory of Social Understand- 
ing. The selection of this project grew out of the assumption 
that the student who comes to college as a freshman has had 
a previous education, formal and informal. Social science 
teachers wanted some means of discovering what conceptions 
of the social order students have acquired in their previous 
education, what they believe about society, and what they 
think they know about it. The primary purpose of the in- 
ventory is to determine the degree to which the student is 
capable of differentiating between what the facts are and 
what he wishes them to be. 

The inventory is made up of 150 statements which are the 
kind of remarks which the student has heard, has himself 
employed, and has reacted to. They are clichés, based upon 
a fairly wide variety of significant facts and preferences which 
are closely related to the cultural background of students. 

For each statement the student has an opportunity to indi- 
cate whether he thinks it is a fact which is true or false, or a 
judgment with which he can only express agreement or dis- 
agreement, or a statement about which he can make no judg- 
ment at all. 

The inventory has been given to more than 2,500 students 


in 14 colleges. Some very interesting common student beliefs 
have been revealed. For example: 


As many as 70 per cent of the freshmen in one college believe that 
“there is just as much chance for a poor man to climb the ladder of 
economic independence as there ever was.” On the other hand, only 
32 per cent of the freshmen in another college agree with this statement. 
This is an illustration of the fact that significant differences are 
found between different student populations. 
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Many of the statements in the inventory are closely related 
to one another. By comparing the responses of students to 
pairs of related statements, we find some striking evidences 
of confused or inconsistent beliefs. For example: 


Forty-two per cent of the freshman group in one college believe that 
it is true that “everybody has an equal chance in America” and that it 
is false that “the United States hasn’t anything like social classes.” 
That is, they are admitting the class structure of American society 
but still maintaining the shibboleth that everyone has an equal chance 
in this country. Only 24 per cent of the freshmen in another college 
show this type of confusion. 


Analyses now in progress will compare the reactions of 
freshmen and upperclassmen to statements of the kind which 
have been illustrated, the reactions of students with high 
scores and those with low scores, the reactions of men and 
women, and the reactions of students from families of differ- 
ent income levels. 


Science in General Education 


Science instructors and members of the central staff have 
developed inventories relating to personal health. These in- 
ventories obtain evidence relating to such matters as “‘partici- 
pation in desirable and undesirable health practices” ; ‘ability 
to appraise the validity of health practices”; ‘‘a knowledge of 
health information” ; “interest in health problems”; “‘desirable 
and undesirable beliefs regarding health problems”; ‘‘ability 
to analyze health problems’; and skill in appraising sources 
of health information.® 

The major purpose of these inventories is to obtain evi- 
dence which will enable science instructors to formulate their 
objectives of instruction. Such evidence is being gathered in 
a variety of investigations conducted by a number of the col- 
leges. The science group of faculty members and staff mem- 
bers have under way the preparation of a bulletin in which 


*Louis M. Heil, “Determining Objectives of Science Instruction for General 
Education,” THe EpucaTionaL Recorp, XXIII (January 1942), 94-105. 
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these investigations will be reported. Two such investiga- 
tions are the following: 

1. How to divide responsibility for instruction designed to 
improve personal health. 

2. How students may use the health inventories to identify 
their own health needs. 

A second project in the field of science is directed toward 
the problem of improving the use of science movies as an 
instructional aid. 

a. To identify the terms, concepts, symbols, etc., used in 
the film which are likely to “block” the students’ understand- 
ing of important ideas presented by the film. 

b. To identify the opportunities available in the film for 
students to practice critical thinking. 

c. To ascertain the science principles presented in the film. 
A report of this analysis will be published. 

A third project is the development and use of science evalu- 
ation materials. The objectives for which evaluation mate- 
rials have been developed are of three major types: 

1. To develop an understanding of major science principles 
and concepts. 

2. To improve the students’ ability to think critically, to 
employ the scientific method, etc. 

3. To develop certain types of interest and appreciation. 
A report summarizing the work which has been done is being 
planned. 


Humanities 


In the field of humanities the major project involves two 
coordinated and closely related fields of investigation: (1) 
the arts and (2) philosophy of life and religion. In both 
these areas the members of the central staff and the college 
teachers collaborating with them decided to begin by study- 
ing some important beliefs and attitudes of students. They 
explicitly recognize, however, the desirability of eventually 
studying other student characteristics such as activities, inter- 
ests, information, abilities, and skills. 
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In the field of the arts the investigators have been con- 
cerned with the artistic tastes of the student and with the 
beliefs and attitudes influencing the student’s judgment of 
values in art, music, and literature and his use of these arts 
in living a good life. 

Three inventories have been developed or are being devel- 
oped which relate to the determination of: 

1. Aspects of painting (for example, color, style, composi- 
tion, mood) to which the student responds and which he 
believes important. 

2. Attitudes or beliefs of the student about the arts and 
their place in his life. 

3. Kinds of satisfaction that the student gets out of read- 
ing fictional literature. 

In the field of philosophy of life and religion the central 
staff and college representatives are studying, first, whether 
the student has a coherent view of life and, second, the nature 
of any such view which he may have. They are developing 
inventories which will reveal his goals and the general orient- 
ing ideas which influence his living. They hope to discover 
something concerning the pattern of the student’s values. 

For example, the first inventory in this field relates to the 
student’s general life goals. In this inventory each student 
indicates the order of acceptability to him of a number of 
statements of the general goals of living. By studying clusters 
of goals at the top and at the bottom of each student’s list, 
it is possible to judge his general philosophic position. 

The second inventory in this field is designed to discover 
much more specifically what goals the student is seeking and 
why he is seeking them. From among a number of goals the 
student indicates those which he wants to make dominant in 
his living and those which he considers moderately important 
or relatively unimportant to him. He also indicates the types 
of motive which lead him to choose these goals. The stu- 
dent’s response to this inventory wili further clarify his pat- 
tern of life values. 

With the information about the student which these inven- 
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tories are designed to reveal, teachers can increase the effec- 
tiveness of the courses and of the counseling by which they 
try to help the student to make a richer and more enjoyable 


use of the arts, and to improve the philosophy which guides 
his living. 


Activities in the Colleges 


In addition to participating in the major projects, the col- 
leges have developed their own institutional projects. Many 
colleges have revised courses or have developed new courses. 
Others have selected or created evaluation instruments for 
improving comprehensively the college program of evalua- 
tion. Some have instituted new student personnel services 
and have provided for better coordination of such services. 
Several schools have instituted improvements in the college 
program of self-examination with the aim of effecting con- 
tinuous educational improvements. In some instances impor- 
tant changes in the internal organization of the college have 
been made. In short, experience indicates that changes which 
affect what happens to students grow out of the activities of 
the study and are facilitated by the study. 

Colleges participating in the Cooperative Study in General 
Education are Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Bethany College, Centre College of Ken- 
tucky, Fisk University, Hendrix College, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Little Rock Junior Col- 
lege, University of Louisville, Macalester College, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Muskingum 
College, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Park 
College, Pasadena Junior College, College of St. Catherine, 
Stephens College, and Talladega College. 


Epitor’s Note. The Cooperative Study in General Education is sponsored 
by the American Council on Education and financed by the colleges with the 
aid of a grant by the General Education Board. 





What I See from My Window 


By HERMAN L. DONOVAN 


HEN I was a small boy in a rural school in Mason 
\ \ County, Kentucky, a teacher assigned me the task of 
writing a composition. Finding a subject was the 
initial agony of a whole series of agonies. First, I tried to 
write on Duty but my concepts were too meager. I hadn't 
had much intimate experience with Duty. Loyalty, Honesty, 
Patriotism, and Original Sin each proved equally futile. They 
were abstractions outside my realm. The next day I reported 
my abject failure to my teacher. She suggested that I take a 
seat in my room and record what I could see from my window. 
I did this with better results. Since that far-off day in my 
childhood I have looked through many windows and I have 
seen many things. 

My office desk faces away from the window. This situa- 
tion is both necessary and regrettable. Much of my time is 
spent in looking into the eager faces of students or holding 
interesting conferences with members of the faculty or with 
the public. But when the day is done and I am tired, I fre- 
quently turn my chair and look out of the window. And from 
this window I see the bronze statue of the pioneer president 
of the University of Kentucky—James K. Patterson. And so, 
my fatigue drops from me as a mantle. 

For more than forty years of unremitting effort he battled 
selfishness, ignorance, prejudice, fanaticism, and hostility to 
build on these grounds an enduring university. He faltered 
not nor failed to press forward in the attainment of his high 
objective. And we who enjoy today the fruits of his labor 
should bless the memory of this doughty old Scotsman, who 
when he retired made a confession of faith and predicted that 
within a third of a century Kentucky would “assert her true 
dignity.” Said President Patterson: 


Then will she know that her true wealth consists not in acres of 
Bluegrass, nor in fields of tobacco, nor in square miles of mineral 
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resources, but in the developed intelligence, high ideals of duty, and 
splendid morality of her citizens—a beacon sending its beams afar and 
an everlasting exponent of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 


We hope Kentucky has been moving towards this vision; 
no one would claim we have attained Patterson’s dream. If 
we who teach and learn here can but catch faint glimpses of 
such a noble vision eventually it will become a reality. 

From my window I see the walks that President Barker 
trod when I was a student here. Henry S. Barker was a man 
one does not forget. He was to the manner born, a gentle- 
man of the old South. He was dignified, gracious, mag- 
nanimous, a learned jurist, and a profound student of human 
nature. His administration was brief and he probably made 
no lasting physical mark upon the university but he did leave 
his imprint upon the lives of those who came in contact with 
him. The student who had the privilege of meeting and 
knowing President Barker knew he had been in the presence 
of greatness. I loved him and I revere his memory. 

When I feel in need of inspiration I leave my desk and 
walk to the window that looks to the south. Standing out in 
bold relief before me is the graceful tower of the War Me- 
morial Auditorium erected to the memory of those young 
Kentuckians in the First World War who paid with their lives 
for the liberties which you and I enjoy today, but which must 
again be purchased with the blood of a younger generation. 
I often ask myself how many times shall we have to pay for 
liberty before it becomes a permanent possession of mankind. 

The Memorial Auditorium has a magnificent tower with a 
lofty spire pointing into the sky. This architectural gem sym- 
bolizes for me the golden era of the university under the 
leadership of the last president—Frank L. McVey. McVey, 
a lover of men and learning, taught us in Kentucky the true 
meaning of a great university. In the first address I made 
after my appointment as president of the university I an- 
nounced that I would continue to build the university on the 
firm foundation laid down by my distinguished predecessor. 
Today, I wish to reaffirm that declaration. 
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This is a difficult time to come to the presidency of a uni- 
versity. It is not the time I would have chosen. Singularly 
enough my eminent predecessor assumed his duties as the new 
president twenty-five years ago just as a world-wide war 
broke. With statesmanlike vision he charted the course of 
the university through that storm. We shall give no half- 
hearted endeavor in our attempt to weather this gale, keep 
our ship on its course, and ride out the hurricane. We stand 
ready to offer whatever devotion and sacrifice the crisis may 
require. 

And so, I stand at my window and train my vision upon 
the mighty range of mind and matter which we call the Past, 
peer with feeble vision into the Future. In sharp focus ap- 
pear some phases of the work of the university in this crisis. 
We at the university have mapped out a program for serving 
the nation in this hour of peril. It is a program of action, 
positive, dynamic, and militant in character. But the uni- 
versity is essentially an educational institution. It must main- 
tain its integrity as a center of culture, or it will perish. Our 
first business is to pursue the university's major mission, that 
of teaching and learning. We dare not permit the whirl- 
wind that shakes the earth to blow out the lamp of learning, 
to extinguish the candle of culture. Education like life must 
go on; otherwise, chaos and the long night. It has taken 
three centuries to build our institutions of higher education in 
America. They are beacon lights illuminating the illimitable 
night about us. We who teach and administer colleges and 
universities are the guardians of these institutions and of the 
culture they sponsor. We have, therefore, the inescapable 
responsibility to see that they maintain their essential integ- 
rity, to see that they do not become casualties in this war. It 
is our determination to chart a safe course for the University 
of Kentucky during these evil days. We shall remain essen- 
tially an educational institution, stewards of man’s achieve- 
ments, translating the minds of men into the candles of the 
Lord. 

Alfred Leland Crabb in his new historical novel called 
Dinner at Belmont, has Berrien Lindsley, the distinguished 
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president of the University of Nashville, wrestle with the 
problem whether it was his duty to join the Confederate Army 
or stay and preserve the university. At length President 
Lindsley concludes: “‘War, however righteous, must not be 
allowed to destroy the institutions of a people’s culture and 
welfare.” The view of an enduring university I see very 
clearly as I gaze out of my window at the seething maelstrom 
of world affairs. 

It is trite to say we are living in a changing world. No one 
has ever lived in any other sort. On a thousand platforms 
speakers have uttered this self-evident truth. It has been 
rumored that in that first family of which we have a record, 
one day before domestic difficulties disrupted the household, 
Adam said to his two sons: “Boys, times are not what they 
used to be. Now when your mother and I were in the Garden 
of Eden. . . .” Down through the centuries men have wit- 
nessed changes in the social order, not only witnessed changes 
but lived changes. 

The heavens, which declare the glory of God, proclaim a 
new glory every time one beholds them. The history of the 
firmament reveals a myriad of changes. Change is written 
upon the face of the earth. Nations rise and fall. Institu- 
tions come into being, serve their purpose, and pass away. 
Men are born, play their part in the drama of life, die, and 
are succeeded by other actors. The spectator viewing the 
panoramic picture of life, unfolding before him beholds new 
scenes. Time is shifting the scenery and all events are coming, 
passing, gone. 


. . . All life is brief; 

What now is bud will soon be leaf, 

What now is leaf, will soon decay; 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 

Will soon have wings, and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


There is nothing novel about change but there is something 
appalling about the speed of these transitions in our day. 
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Man’s nature has not been geared to today’s tempo. Conse- 
quently, we are confused, bewildered, stunned by the cataclys- 
matic changes taking place in the nature of society. The 
anthropologists tell us that man lived a rather simple life on 
this earth for a million years or more. The use of fire, the 
domestication of wild animals, the discovery of metals, the 
invention of the wheel followed in series terrifyingly slow. 
Primitive men had time to adjust their nature to their gadgets. 
Human nature in those far-off distant days had a chance. 
Time was allowed. 

But it seems that today man does not have the same chance. 
A little over 150 years ago there came on the scene a man by 
the name of James Watt. He made a simple steam engine. 
So they called him an inventor. During the last century and 
a half his tribe has increased. That crude engine set the 
stage for a new act in human history. Other inventors fol- 
lowed in swift sequence: Eli Whitney with his cotton gin; 
Samuel F. B. Morse asking by telegraph, “What hath God 
wrought”; Cyrus W. Field communicating across the ocean 
by cable; Alexander Graham Bell, Marconi, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Henry Ford, the Wright brothers, Luther Burbank, and 
a thousand more—mathematicians, chemists, physicists, biolo- 
gists—all engineers at work on a material world, devising 
gadgets wherewith man might increase his physical and social 
speed. 

I have observed from my window during these last fifty 
years marvelous adventures in the field of science. You and 
I have seen a world change more in the last half century than 
it changed in a million years under primitive cultures. But 
we still have much of the human nature of primitive men. 

By the application of the scientific method to our material 
universe engineers, or inventors, have accomplished miracles. 
They have done their work well. We of our generation can 
be proud of their achievements. They have made machines 
that can produce an economic abundance if only we knew how 
to use them. For the first time in the history of mankind 
Utopia is within our grasp but we have failed to reach out 
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and seize it. These men of science have produced automo- 
biles and tractors for the joy and pleasure of people and for 
their relief from much of the drudgery of work. But a Hitler 
has captured these machines and covered them with a jacket 
of steel and mounted cannon and machine guns in them, and 
now these tanks ride roughshod over a once mighty continent 
destroying a civilization of a thousand years. 

For a million years man has watched the bird and has 
yearned to take the wings of morning and mount into the 
sky. It has been left to our generation to satisfy that age-old 
longing. These airplanes which men of science have made 
have reduced space to a very low denominator and they could 
be the evangels of good will. But they have fallen into the 
hands of a Goering who has armed them with cargoes of 
death. These planes fly over cities bringing death and de- 
struction to innocent men, women, and children. 

That very late invention, the radio which still amazes me 
each time I tune in on a program, is a machine calculated to 
bring pleasure, entertainment, and culture to men everywhere. 
The radio can be one of the great civilizing agencies to all 
people. By the turn of a dial, rich and poor alike can receive 
in their homes the world’s best music, drama, sermons, and 
addresses. But a Goebbels has seized the radio and made of 
it an instrument of propaganda with which to spread lies, 
hates, malice, and evil as vile and corrupt as ever fell from 
the tongue of Satan. 

The tragedy of our age is that such misuse has been per- 
mitted. “In September 1936,” says Dr. Henry C. Link in 
his book The Rediscovery of Man, ‘“‘a great tragedy occurred 
at Harvard University.” The scholars of the world had 
assembled at Cambridge for the Tercentenary Celebration of 
Harvard. Dr. Link says: 


After two weeks of learned papers and discussions, the net con- 
clusion, both stated and implied, was: that the physical sciences 
had made tremendous contributions to man’s physical progress— 
the automobile, the X-ray, insulin, and thousands of other things; but 
that the social studies such as economics, history, anthropology, so- 
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ciology, had contributed but little or nothing to man’s understanding 
of himself. While physics, chemistry, and biology had given man a 
miraculous control over his physical environment, they had added 
practically nothing to his control of his personal and social behavior. 
The printing press, the radio, had added infinitely to people’s knowledge, 
little to their personalities. Though men were destined by medicine 
and sanitation for a longer life, the frequency of mental illness was 
growing at an alarming rate. Individuals were more at war with 
themselves, nations more liable to internal strife, and the world farther 
from international peace than before. 


Are the machines which men of science have invented to be 
allowed to fall into the hands of evil men to be used for the 
enslavement of people, or shall the good some day possess 
them? Will the robot eventually assume control of our 
mechanistic world? Will the machine devour its creator? 
Will this not likely happen unless we can produce another 
type of engineer who can operate as skillfully in the realm of 
the spiritual as the scientist does in the material world? Are 
we not in need of social engineers? Have we not in our uni- 
versities neglected this type of engineering? This second 
world war, which is a war of machines, is an excellent illus- 
tration of how far man has progressed in the realm of science 
—planes, tanks, ships, and guns; it is likewise an equally im- 
pressive illustration of how little progress man has made in 
the field of social science—the art of living together in a 
world of peace and good will. 

We are told in Genesis that God created man in His own 
image and that He gave him dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle of the 
fields, and over all the earth. Is it not about time for man to 
extend the field of that dominion to the machines he has 
devised? 

Men of science are largely the contribution of the universi- 
ties. These institutions can take pride in their product and 
the achievements of such men. The scientist in our genera- 
tion has wrought well. Day and night, in laboratory and 
shop, he patiently, laboriously plods ahead. He recognizes 
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that in spite of the marvelous discoveries he has made, he is 
still in the elementary stage of the development of his work. 
Greater discoveries are yet to be made. Much work remains 
to be done which he will assuredly accomplish. Universities 
will continue to support and encourage the scientist, stimulate 
him in his work, and award him for his achievements. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel in his book Man The Unknown says: 
“Science, which has transformed the material world, gives 
man the power of transforming himself.”’ This is where the 
social engineer must take up. It is his business to take the 
machines and gadgets the scientists have made and to discover 
how we can use them to our advantage; to make these instru- 
ments a blessing to mankind and not a curse. 

Resting squarely upon the universities is the responsibility 
for a new type of engineering which these institutions have 
not been so successful in producing—social engineering. It is 
my conviction that the social engineer must be a generalist 
and not a specialist as the scientist has been. The social 
scientist should have a knowledge of anthropology, social psy- 
chology, history, political science, geography, economics, and 
sociology. He should regard himself as an applied scientist 
—ever ready to make some contribution to the alleviation of 
the ills of society. 

In recent years we have heard much about the Brain Trust. 
It has been an object of derision and ridicule by columnists, 
editors, and politicians—particularly politicians. Certainly 
the name Brain Trust was unfortunate. Many of the so-called 
Brain Trusters were poorly equipped for their responsibili- 
ties, too few brains having been entrusted them. But behind 
the concept of the Brain Trust is something fundamental for 
society. The simple implication is that the men who plan and 
direct the government of a nation must be trained broadly 
and thoroughly for their tasks; in other words they should be 
social engineers. 

The social engineer has a more difficult job than engineers 
who work with material things. He deals with human beings 
who are constantly in a state of evolution and revolution. 
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But the enormity of the task must not deter us in planning 
a better social order if civilization is to avoid a complete 
collapse. Without some social planning for the future we 
may expect utter bankruptcy of society. Nations traveling 
via laissez faire have reached the end of the journey. A new 
road must be constructed if we are to go forward. 

To catalog all the tasks that must be performed by the 
social engineer would be to make a list so long and formidable 
as to confuse. The major assignments are to establish a 
society where justice shall prevail, to provide honest work for 
all men, to find ways and means to distribute goods and serv- 
ices to people, to eliminate dire poverty, to reduce crime, to 
care for the unfortunate, to solve our race problems, to culti- 
vate the intellectual and spiritual development of our people, 
to maintain the great freedoms; and, this above all, to bring 
about universal pe~ce and good will among the nations of the 
earth. 

What has the university to do with this? Everything. I[ 
see from my window, as clearly as the light of day, that it is 
the business of the university to prepare those youths who pass 
by my window with that breadth of vision through which they 
may serve society as enlightened, honest, and unselfish men 
and women. 

Woodrow Wilson, in an address in 1910 at the inaugura- 
tion of President Apple of Franklin and Marshall College, 


said: 


I believe that we are engaged in our profession in a sort of minor 
statesmanship, a statesmanship which has nothing to do with parties, 
but which does have everything to do with the life of the nation; that 
it is our function to think, not so much of the individual nor so much 
of the individual’s profession, as of the country he is going to serve; 
and that our prime object in all cases ought to be, to give him such a 
training that, whether he follow this calling or that, he will serve 


America as America should be served, by enlightened and disinterested 
men, 


I have long been intrigued by the thought that our profes- 
sion is that of “minor statesmanship.” It is no reflection on 
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the quality of our service to call us minor statesmen. As 
minor statesmen we are under obligation to prepare leaders— 
thousands of them—who will recognize that we approach the 
end of an order. If society is to be given a new lease on life, 
it is necessary to shift from the lower promptings of the flesh 
to the ideals pronounced in the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. 
Sorokin of Harvard says: 


We are living, thinking, and acting at the end of a brilliant six- 
hundred-year-long Sensate day. The oblique rays of the sun still 
illumine the glory of the passing epoch. ... The night of the 
transitory period begins to loom before us, with its nightmares, frighten- 
ing shadows, and heartrending horrors. Beyond it, however, the dawn 
of a new great Ideational Culture is probably waiting to greet the men 
of the future. 


This means to me as I look from my window that univer- 
sities should more and more accept the philosophy that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any 
people”; that he that walketh uprightly, and worketh right- 
eousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart shall dwell in 
Thy holy hills. 

Man, by trial and tribulation through the ages, has dis- 
covered some of the eternal verities of life. He knows that 
truth, honesty, integrity, fidelity, forthrightness, righteous- 
ness, love, honor, justice, and duty are cardinal virtues of 
human character. What man has not learned is how to in- 
tegrate these nobler concepts of a way of life into a way of 
life for the masses of men. This is a challenge to the col- 
leges and universities of the land as well as to the churches 
and homes of our people. The development of social en- 
gineers who possess these qualities of charaéter as well as a 
vision of the possibilities of a better social order is an assign- 
ment of no small proportion to our teachers of the social 
sciences. I believe they will not fail. 

But let us not range too far from home. I see through the 
windows of five generations my own native state. I see 
Daniel Boone standing on the high cliffs which overhang a 
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beautiful river and looking out across the rolling bluegrass. 
He is discovering Kentucky. Following this intrepid hunter 
came thousands of pioneers. They explored and settled Ken- 
tucky. And they, too, discovered Kentucky. A little group 
of men met in a crude log courthouse in Danville 150 years 
ago and drew up a legal document called a constitution which 
the Congress of the United States approved. They estab- 
lished Kentucky as a commonwealth. They discovered Ken- 
tucky. Five or six generations have been born since that 
eventful day a century and a half ago. These countless 
thousands of sons and daughters have toiled, wrought, built, 
played their part on the stage of life, made their exit, and 
left their legacy. Kentucky is Daniel Boone on the rock, the 
pioneer in his cabin, the planter and his slaves before the war, 
the farmer tilling his land, the miner digging in the bowels 
of the earth, the merchant behind the counter, the profes- 
sional man in his office, the manufacturer at his plant, and all 
the others who have lived and loved our hills, our knobs, our 
bluegrass, and our pennyroyal. 

This year we celebrate in Kentucky our sesquicentennial. 
We are discovering Kentucky. There is much about the 
state that we of our generation need to discover. Many of 
us are ignorant about much of its glorious and colorful his- 
tory, its hidden minerals, its miles of navigable streams, its 
vanishing forest, its fertile soil, its social institutions, and its 
great human resources. Sometimes I think Kentucky is a 
sleeping giant staked to the earth by tiny threads tied by 
Lilliputians. Kentucky needs only to be aroused from her 
slumber, then she will shake herself, rub her eyes, rise and 
discover her might, go forward to her destiny. 

I conceive it to be the function of the University of Ken- 
tucky to cut the threads that bind this giant to the earth. Then 
the 965,188 native-born sons and daughters who have sought 
residence in other states can return again home to the land of 
their fathers where peace and plenty may abound. 

I quoted at the beginning of this address a dream of the 
late President Patterson. I, too, have my dreams and see 
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visions. In conclusion may I be permitted to share a dream 
with you which I have for my beloved Alma Mater? 

When this bloody scourge shall have passed and peace 
reigns again I see Kentucky moving into a position of re- 
sponsibility and leadership among the states of our nation 
commensurate with its natural resources and the native ability 
of its people. I see the university aiding the state as a spark 
plug releases the power of a great engine. This campus will 
be expanded and new buildings will arise. They shall be 
dedicated to the glory of God and the service of men. But 
buildings do not make a university; the teachers and students 
who occupy them are the university. I see gathered here a 
community of scholars and students “bent upon the errands 
of the mind’; a faculty of minor statesmen living in an 
atmosphere of intellectual freedom, free to teach and to 
publish the truths their researches reveal to them. Adequate 
libraries and laboratories will be available to serve the needs 
of teachers and students alike. The university I see will 
have a social vision and it will be consecrated to the build- 
ing of a better world in which to live. It will concern itself, 
more and more, with the moral, intellectual, and technical 
development of a generation of new leaders who have an ap- 
preciation of the beauties of art and literature, an understand- 
ing of technology, and a philosophy of life based on Christian 
ethics. 

I see the University of Kentucky serving the adult popula- 
tion of the state as well as the youth. It will give stimulation, 
guidance, and direction to those who ask for aid. It is now 
an agency of the people in the service of the state and nation. 
Its usefulness will multiply as our people seek more light. 


Not in vain the distance beckons 
Forward, forward let us range. 

Let the great world spin forever down 
The ringing grooves of change. 


This is what I see as I look through the window of the future. 
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the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Ti Council at Work is a brief summary of 





The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education of 
the Council met in New York City on June 16, 1942. The 
following day this committee and the Executive Committee 
had a joint session. The Executive Committee also convened 
on June 18. 

Among the actions taken in the meetings were: (1) author- 
ization of a review of the possible systematic reorganization 
of our committees with the idea of having the activities of 
the Council head up through a small number of permanent 
standing committees; (2) constitution of a standing committee 
on educational research to be responsible for the Council’s 
continuing interest in all phases of the problem of increasing 
the effectiveness, raising the standards, and enlarging the re- 
sources of scientific work in the professional field of educa- 
tion; (3) inauguration of a retirement annuity plan with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America, for 
the permanent members of the Council central staff. 

The Committee on Problems and Plans and the Executive 
Committee will hold their autumn meetings at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, on October 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee on June 18 elected the following 
new members to the Council: 


Institutional: 


Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Associate: 


American Industrial Arts Association 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the annual meeting in May 1942: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$6,000 for the continued support of the work of the Committee on 
Modern Languages in its program of the study of the teach- 
ing of English in Puerto Rico. 

$5,500 for the support of the Council Bulletin, War Service Op- 
portunities for College and University Students, for six 
months beginning July 1, 1942, and for two regional con- 
ferences for the discussion of possible improvements and 
additions to the Bulletin. 

$3,000 for a quick survey by the Council of the effects of accelera- 
tion programs in a sampling of liberal arts colleges across 
the country. 

$5,000 for the support of the Committee on the Relationship of 
Higher Education and the Federal Government for a four- 
month period beginning September 15, 1942. 


GENERAL EDUCATION Boarp: 


$12,450 for the support of a cooperative study of public school 
finance to be undertaken by the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Educational Finance, John K. Norton, chairman. 

$7,500 for a grant-in-aid to the Cooperative Study in General 
Education for the completion of its work. 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$1,560 for the work of Howard E. Wilson under the Committee 

on Asiatic Studies in American Education. 
COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 

$27,000 for the support of the organization of an Association of 
American Schools in Latin American countries. 

$13,660 for the preparation, publication, and distribution of a series 
of seven illustrated pamphlets in Spanish and Portuguese 
describing certain phases of the public and private edu- 
cational system in the United States. 

$13,500 for assistance to (1) the English-American School of 
Guatemala in the amount of $7,500, and (2) the Colegio 
Americano de Quito in the amount of $6,00' . 

$37,777 for a survey of teaching materials on inter-American sub- 
jects currently used in the schools of the United States, 
and for publication and distribution of a report thereon. 

$14,500 to provide instructors of English for the cultural in- 
stitutes at Asuncion, Paraguay; Bogota, Colombia; Ca- 
racas, Venezuela; and Curitiba, Brazil. 

UniTep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT: 

$4,600 a month beginning September 1, 1942 for the survey and 
adaptation of existing materials, for the preparation of 
new materials, and for the arrangement of publication of 
such materials in subject-matter fields for the Army In- 
stitute of the War Department. 


STAFF CHANGES 

C. R. Mann, president emeritus of the Council, passed 
away at his home in Washington, D. C., on September 10, 
1942, after a short illness. Dr. Mann, who was 73 years of 
age, directed the work of the Council from 1922 to 1934. 

The following staff members in Council projects have re- 
cently accepted commissions in the Army or Navy: Frederick 
B. Davis, editor, Cooperative Test Service; William J. E. 
Crissy, consultant in measurement and guidance of the Co- 
operative Test Service; L. L. Jarvie, associate in personnel, 
Commission on Teacher Education; George E. Barton, Jr., 
research associate on the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation; and M. M. Chambers, editor of War Service Oppor- 


tunities. 
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William E. Spaulding, formerly education editor of Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company, has joined the staff of the Council as 
director of the editorial staff for the Army Institute. 

Muriel David, a teacher in the schools of Ecuador and 
Argentina for the past five years, is working with the Council 
on projects supported by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Hugh B. Johnson, research associate on the study of school 
plant equipment, is on leave from this project, which has been 
suspended for the duration of the war, and is on the staff of 
the Quartermaster General of the War Department. 

Howard E. Wilson, school of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is giving full time to the work of the Committee on 
Asiatic Studies in American Education. 

Rodney D. Stevens, an interne of the National Institute 
of Public Affairs, has been assigned to the staff of the Coun- 
cil for training during the next several months. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive assistant, Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, joined the staff of the Budget Bureau 
in May 1942. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


The Council has taken several important steps during the 
past few months in an attempt to clarify the relationships of 
institutions of higher education to the total war effort. 


Second Baltimore Conference 


On July 15-16, 1942, the Council invited 75 leading ad- 
ministrators from organizations and institutions of higher 
education throughout the country to meet in Baltimore to re- 
view recent developments and to plan for the future. The 
following statement prepared by the conference was sent to 
the President, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Director of the Selective Service System, and to the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. In addition, 
10,000 copies were printed and distributed to all institutions 
of higher education in the country. More than 500 presidents 
have indicated their agreement with this statement: 
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At a conference of nearly 1,000 college and university presidents held 
in Baltimore, January 3 and 4, 1942, the institutions of higher educa- 
tion of the country pledged their total resources to the winning of the 
war and urged the prompt development of plans providing for “a con- 
tinuous and adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and 
professional skills and in leadership to meet both immediate and long- 
range [war] needs.” 

Assembled in Baltimore on July 15 and 16, more than six months 
after the meeting in January, a conference of officers of institutions and 
organizations of higher education reaffirms the declarations of the 
January conference and issues the following statement concerning the 
relationships between the war effort and the institutions of higher 
education—universities, schools of technology, colleges, and junior 
colleges: 

1. We deplore the continuing lack of any adequate, coordinated plan 
for the most effective utilization of higher education toward the winning 
of the war, and we urge the establishment of such a coordinated plan at 
the earliest possible moment. 

2. The government is not utilizing the institutions of higher educa- 
tion to capacity and is, therefore, impeding the flow of highly trained 
manpower essential to victory in a long war. 

3. Through the provision of year-round instruction and many other 
recently adopted changes, higher education has demonstrated its readiness 
to devote all its facilities and energies to the war effort. However, the 
lack of any adequate, coordinated plan has given rise to widespread 
confusion among governmental agencies, educators, students, and the 
general public. This confusion constitutes a serious barrier to the full 
wartime utilization of higher education and hence to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

4. We believe that the full utilization of higher education is essential 
to the winning of long total war because: 

a. The war can be won only if a continuous flow of highly trained 
manpower is prepared for participation in the war effort, and 

b. The institutions of higher education are the only institutions 
staffed and equipped to provide many essential types of ad- 
vanced training. 

5. To insure more effective utilization of the facilities of higher educa- 
tion through the establishment of a coordinated plan, we recommend to 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Director of the 
Selective Service System, and the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission that immediate steps be taken to assure effective and continuing 
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cooperation between the agencies they represent and higher education. 
6. Among the premises upon which such a coordinated plan should 
be based are the following: 

a. The function of higher education is to provide the nation with 
broadly educated and highly trained men and women. This 
permanent function must be continuously performed lest the 
health, safety, and welfare of the nation be endangered; but in 
the present grave crisis the winning of the war must have right 
of way in higher education as well as in all other national under- 
takings. 

b. To develop breadth of understanding, stamina, and qualities of 
leadership is a major function of higher education. These are 
essential characteristics of good officers in the armed forces. It 
is significant that although only 12 per cent of the men already 
inducted into selective service have had college training, 80 per 
cent of the men selected for officer training in the army have 
been chosen from this group of college men. 

c. The year-round instruction which has been established by col- 
leges and universities to serve the war effort creates new financial 
problems for students. Present plans for the voluntary enlist- 
ment and training of college students provide only for those 
young men who can finance a college education or who can 
secure assistance within existing financial-aid programs. Large 
numbers of qualified young men are therefore barred from spe- 
cial types of training. Such a situation limits the supply of 
broadly educated officer material and denies to many young men 
equal opportunity for training. Economic status, race, or creed 
should not be allowed to restrict the training of adequate, skilled 
manpower at the college level for the war program. 

d. Present plans for the enlistment and training of college students 
are inadequate also because (1) they fail to provide clearly 
defined avenues of training and service for those male students 
who are physically unqualified for military service but who are 
intellectually fitted to contribute to the winning of the war 
through industrial and other civilian pursuits, and (2) they fail 
to include young women who, as shown in other countries, have 
a vital part to play in the national effort. 

e. The institutions of higher education stand ready to make such 
further adaptation of their programs and facilities as may be 
necessary to meet the objectives set up by the federal agencies 
concerned with the training of college students for war service. 
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7. The proposed coordinated wartime plan for higher education 
should be established at once so that with the opening of the fall terms 
in 1942 the institutions of higher education of the country can throw 
their entire resources into the war effort. 

8. We recommend that the American Council on Education, which 
was established during the First World War to represent all the or- 
ganizations of higher education, be recognized as the appropriate non- 
governmental agency to take such steps as may be necessary to imple- 
ment the proposals herein stated and to serve in a continuous capacity 
for facilitating cooperation between higher education and government. 


Action of War Manpower Commission 


On August 19, 1942, the War Manpower Commission re- 
leased a report on the utilization of colleges and universities 
for the purposes of the war, which referred to the Baltimore 
statement as well as to the recommendations of a special 
committee of the United States Office of Education out- 
lining a comprehensive plan for the mobilization of institu- 


tions of higher education. The Manpower Commission said 
in part: 


Any adequate plan designed to make effective use of colleges, uni- 
versities, professional and technical schools must be based upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. All students, men and women, must be preparing themselves for 
active and competent participation in the war effort and supporting 
civilian activities. This basic proposition will, of course, be accepted 
and understood by the institutions, by the students, and by the general 
public. 

2. All able-bodied male students are destined for the armed forces. 
The responsibility for determining the specific training for such stu- 
dents is a function of the army and the navy. 

3. For those students, men and women, who are not to serve in the 
armed forces there should be developed through the War Manpower 
Commission plans of guidance which will help the students to determine 
where they can make the most effective contribution to the war effort, 
including essential supporting activities. The War Manpower Com- 
mission should also make plans for the instruction of those for whom 
further training is necessary to enable them according to their qualifica- 
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tions to make their most needed contributions to the suppport of the 
armed forces. 

4. Any plan for student war training must take into consideration 
the possibility that the Selective Service Act may be amended so as to 
lower the age of liability for service under the Selective Service Act to 
18 years. 

5. All those colleges, universities, professional and technical schools 
assuming direct responsibility for the training of students for war 
purposes must be prepared to readjust their instructional programs 
and procedures so as to enable them promptly and efficiently to meet 
the new and varying needs of the war ends. 

6. Throughout the preparation for wartime services provision should 
be made for securing the complete physical fitness of students. 

7. In order to avoid misunderstanding, students should recognize 
that the exigencies of the war do not make it possible to assure any 
student that he will be permitted to remain in the institution for any 
specified period of time. Furthermore, it should be recognized that it 
will not be possible prior to the opening of the academic year 1942-43 
to formulate the details of some of the plans for the utilization of in- 
stitutions nor to provide for the implementation of such plans. 

8. The above plans for the war training of students do not con- 
template any federal subsidy to institutions. 

9. To qualified students whose additional training is required for the 
war effort, financial assistance should be made available to permit them 
to receive that training. 

10. The Division of Professional and Technical Personnel of the 
War Manpower Commission is set up for, and will proceed immediately 
to function as a central agency to assemble information from and to 
advise with government departments and higher educational institutions 
concerned as to plans and procedures for the utilization of the facilities 
of the institutions and the adjustment of their programs for effective 
participation in the war effort. 


The following statement was also included in the press re- 
lease from the Commission: 


The Division of Professional and Technical Personnel was instructed 
to proceed to organize committees representing the special interests of 
higher education for the purposes of preparing working plans and 
proposing any necessary legislation for the consideration of the War 
Manpower Commission. It is expected that the American Council on 
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Education will appoint a committee of leading educators which will co- 
operate with the Division. This Council was named at the recent 
conference of university officers in Baltimore to serve as a cooperating 
agency with the government. 


Appointment of New Committee by the Council 


In light of these developments, the American Council has 
appointed a new Committee on the Relationships of Higher 


Education to the Federal Government. The membership is as 
follows: 


Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, chairman 

O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 

W. H. Cowley, president, Hamilton College 

Clarence A. Dykstra, president, University of Wisconsin 

Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Byron §. Hollinshead, president, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College 

Margaret S. Morriss, dean, Pembroke College, Brown University 

F. D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee Institute 

Robert G. Sproul, president, University of California 

Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president, Villanova College 

Raymond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati 

Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton 


George F. Zook, president, American Council on Education, ex 


officio 
In addition, Chancellor Harry W. Chase of New York 


University, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the National Committee on Education and Defense, meets 
with the committee. At its first session on August 31 and 
September 1, the committee met with officials of the Joint 
Army-Navy Personnel Board and of the War Manpower 
Commission. A second session was held on September 22 
and 23. 

Three subcommittees have been formed to serve as con- 
sulting committees with federal agencies. ‘The subcommittee 
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to work with the Joint Army-Navy Personnel Board includes 
Presidents Day, Carmichael, Conant, Dykstra, and Heald. 
The subcommittee to work with the Division of Professional 
and Technical Personnel of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion includes Presidents Day, Carmichael, Cowley, Heald, and 
Stanford. The special subcommittee on training for women 
in colleges includes Dean Margaret S. Morriss, Pembroke 
College; Dean Sarah G. Blanding, Cornell University; Mrs. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, Purdue University; President Meta 
Glass, Sweet Briar College; and Dean Alice C. Lloyd, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Study of Accelerated Program in Liberal Arts Colleges 

C. S. Marsh, vice president of the Council, is directing a 
quick survey of the effects of accelerated programs of study in 
a sampling selection of privately controlled independent col- 
leges of liberal arts. 

The following ten administrative officers participated in the 
study by conference and by visitation to cooperating institu- 
tions: H. R. Anderson, registrar of Allegheny College; V. L. 
Butterfield, acting president of Wesleyan University; Donald 
J. Cowling, president, Carleton College; Thurston J. Davies, 
president of Colorado College; J. C. Dixon, vice president of 
Mercer University; Ernest J. Jaqua, former president of 
Scripps College; David D. Jones, president of Bennett Col- 
lege; Robert N. Montgomery, president of Muskingum Col- 
lege; Raymond R. Paty, former president of Birmingham- 
Southern College and newly elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama; and Levering Tyson, president of Muhlen- 


berg College. The report of the survey will soon be published 
by the Council. 


ASIATIC STUDIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


As a result of institutes held in Austin, Los Angeles, 
Winnetka, Cleveland, and Hartford last spring under the 
supervision of Howard E. Wilson for the Council’s Commit- 
tee on Asiatic Studies in American Education, approximately 
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125 teachers are now at work on specific school projects in 
this field. The projects vary from the preparation of teaching 
outlines and units to the development of assembly programs, 
and from the organization of new courses in Asiatic affairs to 
the reorganization of instruction in world history and Amer- 
ican history in order to give increased attention to Asiatic 
culture and our relation to Asiatic affairs. 

Reports on these projects as well as on other developments 
in this field are distributed through a bulletin which the com- 
mittee issues periodically. Copies of the bulletin may be 
secured by addressing the committee at the offices of the 
Council. The committee also plans to issue this fall a series of 
pamphlets for teachers and pupils. The pamphlets are to 
deal with suggestions for curriculum reform, and with the 
presentation of materials not now treated in available school 
books. 

The committee cooperates closely with other groups in- 
terested in increasing and improving Asiatic studies as a phase 
of the adjustment of civic education in the United States to 
the trends and problems of world affairs. Events on the in- 
ternational scene continue to intensify the importance of the 
committee’s work. 


COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 


The Council has formed a Committee on Youth Problems 
to continue the implementation of the findings of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission which completed its work on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. The new committee membership includes: 
Henry I. Harriman, chairman, Will W. Alexander, Willard 
E. Givens, George Johnson, Mordecai W. Johnson, Floyd W. 
Reeves, and William F. Russell. Donald J. Shank of the 
Council staff will serve as executive officer for the new com- 
mittee which will be supported by the income from sales re- 
ceipts of the books of the former Commission. In addition 
to a comprehensive popular summary of the work and find- 
ings of the Commission, the new committee plans to issue a 
periodic bulletin. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance, of 
which John K. Norton is chairman, has recently undertaken 
a study designed to facilitate the establishment of a per- 
manent program for the collection of functional statistics on 
public school expenditures. Eugene S. Lawler, Northwestern 
University, is directing the project. The committee is securing 
data from all states so as to permit a valid assessment of the 
educational need and the levels of support of each school unit. 
It is hoped that such statistics can regularly be collected in the 
future by the United States Office of Education. 


SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


At the request of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Illinois, the Council is making an educational survey of 
that institution. Raymond A. Kent, president, University of 
Louisville, is chairman of the survey commission. Other 
members are: Charles E. Friley, president, lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; T. R. McConnell, 
asssociate dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota; Earl J. McGrath, dean of ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo; and W. E. Wickenden, 
president, Case School of Applied Science. John W. Taylor, 
director, Bureau of Educational Research, Louisiana State 
University, is serving as secretary to the commission. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Since the annual meeting in May, the Council has issued 
the following new publications: 


Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School, by Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. 172 pp. $2.00 a copy. 
The final report of the director of the Council’s Motion Picture 
Project is a dramatic review of the experiences of schools in the 
evaluation and use of educational motion pictures. 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia 
372 pp. $3.00 a copy. 
This encyclopedia, compiled by the Motion Picture Project, de- 
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scribes the contents of more than 450 educational films, including 
the reactions of students and teachers in classroom situations. 

Working with Rural Youth, by Edmund deS. Brunner. 113 pp. $1.20 
a copy. 

Dr. Brunner’s report to the American Youth Commission sum- 
marizes the techniques and findings of the rural project. 

Youth in the CCC by Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill. 263 
pp. illustrated. $2.25 a copy. 

This summary report to the American Youth Commission reviews 
the history of the Civilian Conservation Corps and analyzes its 
effects on young men. 

Teacher Education in a Democracy at War by Edward S. Evenden. 
118 pp. 75¢ a copy (paper). 

This report prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education 
analyzes the role that education must play in war and reviews the 
experiences of the last war. 

The School for Executives. 217 pp. 50¢ a copy (paper). 

This report of a two-week conference of college presidents spon- 
sored by the American Association of Teachers Colleges was pre- 
pared by the Commission on Teacher Education. 

Nursing Education for National Service, 35 pp. 25¢ a copy. 

College and University Investments and Income, 1925-41, 29 pp. 
40¢ a copy. 

Psychological Examinations, 1941 Norms, 42 pp. 10¢ a copy. 

The Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities, 35 pp. 10¢ a copy. 

The War-Time Role of the College Sophomore: A Report of the 1942 
Sophomore Testing Program by William J. E. Crissy and Ruth A. 
Pedersen. 44 pp. 25¢ a copy (paper). 

An analysis of the attitudes of college sophomores regarding their 
place in the war as evidenced by their responses in Cooperative 
Test Service program. 

Rural Youth in Action by David Cushman Coyle. 43 pp. illustrated. 
Free. 

A popular summary of the experiences in rural youth programs 
of the rural project of the American Youth Commission. 

This War and the Teacher. 8 pp. Free. 

An analysis of the problems which face the teacher in a world 
at war. 















THE BUDGET, 1942-43 


REcEIPTs 

Estimated 

Resources 
Fuly 1, 1941 

to June 30, 

1942 

Membership dues. . $ 25,500.00 
Special grants...... 45,000.00 
Reimbursement for services. 12,000.00 
Income from Publications Division*.. . 3,500.00 
eee — 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1941. . 11,500.00 


Actual bank balance June 30, 1941.... — 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1942. — 


$ 97,500.00 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year 


1941-42 
Proposed 
Rent. . é $ 7,425.00 
Salary of President... . 18,000.00 
Salary of President Emeritus. . 3,500.00 
Salary of Vice President. 9,500.00 
Salaries of assistants. ..... 34,904. 34 
Traveling expenses, administrative 4,271.35 
Stationery, printing, and supplies. 1,748.02 
Telephone and telegraph... 1,212.20 
Postage and express. . 856. 86 
Furniture and equipment. ; 655.07 
Committees, ne Problems and Plans 
mmittee. hee 9,946.97 
Auditor’s fee. . 1,400.00 
General expense. 2,270.23 
Contingent........ 1,809.96 


$ 97,500.00 $ 95,287.03 $9 


*See Publications Revolving Fund budget, next page. 
729 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 2, 1942) 


Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


Actual 
Receipts 


July 1, 1941 Fuly 1, 1942 


to Fune 30 
1942 

$ 30,844. 50 

45,000.00 

15,522.29 

1,500.00 


13,511.19 


$106,377.98 


Fiscal Year 
1941-42 
Expended 








Budget, 
Estimated 
Resources 

















to Fune 30, 
1943 
$29,000.00 
45,000.00 
10,000.00 

4,000.00 
































10,500.00 
$98 , 500.00 














Fiscal Year 
1942-43 
Proposed 

$ 7,400.00 

18,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 
Estimated Gross Receipts 


Se I io ok a ee Os enw ct bedesnesusgawsasad 
Books, “The Educationai Record,” “Studies,” etc............0..00008- 
Reimbursements for publication services from projects................. 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................... 
A Te SIR a 6 isin a din sn bce ieivessrcscnveness 
ee ae rere ee een 


Estimated Gross Expenditures 


I Soi 55a sin ened kkes canada doeaeceeteeuss 
Special assistance in Publications Division. ................00eeeeeees 
I id os a Seat aaa eG wok Skies Ow Nee Cae eee 
Rg hide e cena baees ceckvindssbsccnaeneaensans 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................045 
PR CR INNS 65.6 ich s ice eee nadie waemedemeneeees 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget................... 
Errors teva cal teess cierk + tak oa LR eR I eRe CET 


4,250.00 


12,000.00 


12,000.00 
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F, W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


September 24, 1942 


American Councit on Epucarion, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1942, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including three 
exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—General Fund 


EXHIBIT “B”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Publications Revolving Fund 


EXHIBIT “C”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements, 
and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 
1942 was confirmed to us by the depository. We inspected the U. S. Savings bonds 
belonging to the Cooperative Test Service in the amount of $29,900 on August 14, 
1942, at the Union Trust Company safe deposit box. A summary of the balances on 
hand is as follows: 


CoA IE Ee iis cc dccccscasesescctasannc $ 11,090.95 
Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit “B”................. 4,592.28 
Special Funds—Exhibit “C” 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 


es SE I IE i svn ec cwsnccccancccuSeeatase $ 5,000.00 
ee er ee ae 5,000.00 
Bie, CORCOPOM TOM, EVCROMIOP. 5.6. ia 5 ccccicicccccccccccscs 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer.................. 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer................. 15,000.00 

Shinde daveiineke beak tadseatdaees tana $ 55,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $26,000.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS—GENERAL FunpD 


From Fuly 1, 1941 to Fune 30, 1942 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 


Constituent members . 
Associate members... . 
Institutional members 


Contributions: 
For general support—General Education Board..... 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 


American Youth Commission: 


Administrative.............. $1,835.23 
Rural implementation project... ; ; 903.59 


Association of School Film Libraries . 
Brochure on religion and counseling. 


Commission on Teacher Education: 


Administrative. . see EN ; $ 740.07 
All-state program. aS . 1,015.86 
Division on child development and teacher renee. 914.45 
General field program nae 2,519.71 
Harvard University study . : 28.83 
OE. vo v's savas j 108.79 
Cooperative Study in General Education: 
Administrative....... . ; : $1,467.38 
Workshop fellowships. ... . 150.00 
Fellowship program—stenographic assistance. B 14.46 
Cooperative Test Service. .... ; . $1,637.05 
Teacher examination project. . ; 661.89 


Financial Advisory Service . 

Manpower survey....... 

Motion Pictures in Education. . 

National survey of the higher education of negroes 

Research in primary human abilities. a 

Revision of cumulative record forms. . 

School equipment specifications and standards... . 

Bulletin of information with oo to personnel needs of govern- 
ment defense agencies. 5 : fea 


Services: 
Banking and miscellaneous . ‘ . $1,172.50 
Mimeographing. . . : 344.63 
Telephone.... ; 651.75 


Other receipts: 
Income from Publications Revolving Fund. . 


Total Receipts... . 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1941: 
American Security and Trust Company. 


$ 4,700. 
470. 
25,674. 


$ 2,738. 
180. 


S 


5,327. 


64. 
182. 


121. 
$13,353. 


2,168. 


50 


82 
56 


-0S 


71 


88 


$30,844.50 


45 ,000 .00 


15,522.29 


1,500.00 
$ 92,866.79 


13,511.19 
$106 ,377.98 


————S==== 
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ia 7 DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries: ; 
President....... . $18,000.00 
Vice President . 9,500.00 
President Emeritus. 3,500.00 
Assistants. .... . ace 34,904.34 $65,904.34 
Traveling expense: 
Administrative... . $ 2,450.62 
Executive Committee 1,820.73 4,271.35 
Rent.. ae ia oe 7,021.99 
Stationery, printing, and supplies... 1,748.02 
Postage and express........ 856.86 
Telephone and Selageagh. . 1,212.20 
General expense...... i 2,270.23 
Accountants’ fee...... 1,400.00 
Furniture and equipment ‘ 655.07 $ 85,340.06 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Plans: 
General...... $ 1,904.16 
Business education 5.05 
Granting of master’s degree 47.01 
Educational research. 215.14 $ 2,171.36 
Measurement and Guidance Sian 991.62 
Education and National Defense: 
General. $ 1,702.47 
Executive committee. ; 121.28 
Subcommittee on Military ‘Affairs. . 437.71 
Subcommittee on Women in College and National 
DE «ti elcntnnde cheated ewaneate wees 322.74 
Subcommittee on Preservice Education. . ieia ats 104.34 2,688.54 
Student Personnel Work : 65.90 
Committee on the Study of Accrediting Procedures 687.28 
Study of the Granting of Master’s Degree Vier 56.26 
Special Committee on Review 1,516.73 
Social Security....... 95.88 
Committee on Government and Educational Finance. . .. 436.97 
National Employment Service for Professional Personnel 158.64 
Teaching Materials in the Orient. 737.94 
School Plant Research . / 92.13 
Miscellaneous meetings 247.72 9,946.97 
Total Disbursements $ 95,287.03 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1942: 
American Security and Trust Company 11,090.95 
i, 
a 
ig: 
ie. 
~ 
i. 
~~ 


$106,377.98 


o————_—_ 
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EXHIBIT “B” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ConDENSED STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 
REVOLVING FUND 


From Fuly 1, 1941 to Fune 30, 1942 


RECEIPTS 
Tests and record cards 


Special grants and subsidies 
Reimbursements for publication services from projects 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


Total Receipts........... 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1941, 
American Security and Trust Company........ 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing, mailing, advertising................... 
Special assistance in Publications Division 
NIN cs cb dGEn en ween esa snes eens ses 
Project promotion costs 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


Contingent 
Total Disbursements........... 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1942, 
American Security and Trust Company 


Books, ‘“The Educational Record,”’ ‘‘Studies,”’ etc................ 


Net to be transferred to Council's operating budget....... 


.75 
-98 
.38 
.27 
-06 


.44 


-01 


.45 


91 
53 
.32 
.97 
.72 


72 
-17 


.28 


45 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXIII 


DD as240deenanseuetis Pe: 2 Gadsesceubaswospaes 317-610 
HUE 2434508seeunernnl ere 611-747 
Supplement No. 15............ S. 1-156 


Tue Epucationa Recorp is published four times a year, in the months 
of January, April, July, and October, by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is indexed in the Education Index. 

The index to Volume XXIII (January-October 1942) includes the pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Educational Conference held in New York City, 
October 30-31, 1941, under the auspices of the Educational Records Bureau, 
the Cooperative Test Service, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
of the American Council on Education, and the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Progressive Education Association. This 
report was published in January 1942 as Supplement 15 to THe Epvuca- 
TIONAL Recorp. Articles from this supplement may be identified in the 
index by the letter ‘S” in front of the page numbers. 


sgstsasbegsesscszsgscessessesessessesssecsesesscosescessesssssetaeseassessessessessesessess 
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Administration, Teacher Councils Contribute to, Charles E. Greene, 
670-78 

American Education and the Far East, Howard E. Wilson, Dorothy 
Borg, Charles Burton Fahs, and John King Fairbank, 5-14 

AMERICAN YOUTH Commission, Schools and Youth Work Pro- 
grams, 15-29 

American Youth Commission, A Symposium on Youth and the Future, 
The General Report of the, 283-304 

American Youth Commission and the Public Schools, The, Willard 
E. Givens, 296-98. 

ARMSTRONG, W. Eart, College Staffs Try Group Action, 659-69 

Army and Higher Education, The, Col. Zim E. Lawhon, U.S.A., 
482-85 

Arts and the Crisis, The, Thurston J. Davies, 30-34 


Bachelor’s Degree, A Counterfeit, William Pearson Tolley, 593-601 

Bachelor’s Degree, The University of Chicago and the, Robert M. 
Hutchins, 567-73 

Bachelor’s Degree—from the Junior College Standpoint, ‘The, Walter 
Crosby Eells, 574-85 

Bacon, Francis L., Problems in Secondary Education, 554-60 

BEATTy, WILLARD W., A Special Case of a World Education Problem, 
$.95-111 
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